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Collections 


by 
HANNAH LOGASA 





Rev.andenl.ed. 132p. $1.25 


“A handy book in work with boys and 
girls, but also in any library.’’—Bulletin 
of Bibliography 


An index to books of collective biog- 
raphy which have been found most use- 
ful for high school students. It includes 
a key to collections analyzed, with bib- 
liographical data, a biographical index 
and a subject index. The revised edition 


is based on the original work, but 
fifty-four additional books have been 
analyzed which consist of over a 


thousand items, 470 of which are entirely 
new. Bound in cloth. 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR 
BOOK - 1937 | 
Edited by Russell H. Kurtz 





“Perhaps the most popular and widely : 
used reference book in the literature of : 
social work.”"—Social Forces : 
| Just published. Price, $4.00 

| a 


Studies in Professions 


This new series of small books by Esther 
L. Brown surveys established and emerging 
professions in the United States. 

Now ready: 


Social Work as a Profession 
The Professional Engineer 
Nursing as a Profession 
Physicians and Medical Care 





Each, 75 Cents 





THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Russell Sage Foundation 
130 East 22d Street New York 























APEX 


PAMPHLET BOXES 


Protect Magazines, Pamphlets, Business Reports, 
Booklets and Loose Material. 


Keep associated Magazines, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Books, etc. together. 


Save binding costs. 
Improve appearance of shelves! 


Apex Pamphiet Boxes are made of heavy card- 
board, with reinforced corners, Green Vellum 
fronts, Leather Pull and labeled to index contents. 
Standard equipment for any library! 





WRITE FOR FOLDER WITH FULL RANGE OF SIZES AND 


Low Prices! 
x 2318 $. Western Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FEBRUARY 
(Continued from March Bulletin) 


Feb. 16. Archibald MacLeish, Yale grad- 
uate, whose Conquistador won the 1933 Pulit- 
zer Prize, has been appointed “poet in resi- 
dence” at Princeton University thru a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. He will lec- 
ture on literature and confer with under- 
graduates interested in creative writing. 


Feb. 16. Hilaire Belloc, English critic, lec- 
turing at Fordham University, declared that 
civilization is facing the gravest crisis which 
has ever overtaken the people of our culture. 
“IT may not live to see the clash,” he said, 
“but I am sure all who are now under forty 
will see it and perhaps the decision.” He feels 
that religion is the main determining element 
in any country and that hope lies in spiritual 
renaissance. 


Feb. 18. Eugene O'Neill, Nobel Prize win- 
ner, received representatives of King Gustav V 
in a hospital in Oakland, California, where he 
is recovering from an operation. Mr. O'Neill 
received a gold medal and a diploma supple- 
plementing the cash prize of $40,000. 


Feb. 19. Dr. Archibald Henderson, faculty 
member of North Carolina State University, 
authorized biographer of George Bernard 
Shaw, has presented to Yale University his 
entire collection of Shaviana covering a period 
of thirty-five years and including more than 
100 volumes. 


Feb. 19. James Clinton Stuart, 84-year old 
playwright, said to be the grandson of De 
Witt Clinton, died alone in his third-floor 
room in Washington, D.C., surrounded by 
pictures of famous actors of the nineteenth 
century. His drama, A Woman of the People, 
was a success of the ’eighties, and he wrote 
a play about Marie Antoinette for Mme. Mo- 
djeska, Polish tragedienne, when she came to 
America in 1900. 


Feb. 21. Edward Garnett, died in London 
at the age of 69. He was one of the most 
important figures in literary London and ad- 
vised many prominent English writers—Con- 
rad, Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence, and others. 
In 1928, in Letters from Joseph Conrad, 1895- 
1924, he made public a valuable and revealing 
collection. David Garnett, author, is his son. 


Feb. 22. Rollo Ogden, editor of the New 
York Times for seventeen years, died in New 
York City at the age of 81. He was the au- 
thor of the standard life of William H. Pres- 
cott in the American Men of Letters Series, 
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EDWARD GARNETT 
1868—Feb. 21, 1937 


1904, and of Life and Letters of Edmund 
Lawrence Godkin; he translated from th 
Spanish Maria, A South American Romance 


Feb. 26. Engagement announced between 
John Phillips Marquand, author of The Late 
George Apley, current best-seller, and Miss 
Adelaide Hooker of New York City, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Hooker, and sister of 
Mrs. john D. Rockefeller 3rd. 


Feb. 26. At a meeting in New York City 
the American Booksellers Association an- 
nounced their awards for the most distin- 
guished books of 1936: Biography—Dr. Victor 
Heiser’s An American Doctor's Odyssey; non- 
fiction—Van Wyck Brooks’ The Flowering of 
New England; novel—Margaret Mitchell's 
Gone With the Wind. Chosen as the most 
original book was The Country Kitchen by 
Della T. Lutes; Norah Loft’s J] Met A Gypsy 
won honors for being “the most forgotten 
book by the American Booksellers Association 
during 1936.” 


Feb. 28. Ford Madox Ford, whose newest 
book is Great Trade Route, said at the Gour- 
mets Society dinner in New York City that he 
was “principally a cook” and that he blamed” 
“the deterioration of cookery” for the ills of 
the modern world. “People cannot be amiable 
with their fellows if they're not properly fed,” 
he said. 


(Continued on page 518) 
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READING UNITS 


with student appeal 
and educational worth 


THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS, 
the pageantry of ancient Rome in 
thrilling narrative by Paul Ander- 
son. 25c 


THE GLORY THAT WAS 
GREECE, by Walter Agard, makes 
the civilization of Greece live 
again. 25c 


HOW TO JUDGE MOTION PIC- 
TURES, gives basis for* technical 
dramatic, aesthetic appraisal; also 
plans for forming movie clubs. 25¢c 


RADIO PLAYS, the best educational 
scripts available. Subjects from 
literature, history, science. 25c 
Catalogue on request. 


All of these booklets are having 
great success as classroom supple- 
ments. They have a definite place 
in your library. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


APPROVED FAVORITES FOR CHILDREN 


IGLOO STORIES 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 


Mrs. Grace Coolidge, in a letter to the author, wrote as 
follows: ‘I used to read stories of yours to my boys when 
they were small, to their great delight."” The Boston Public 
Library says his books are ‘“‘the most continuously read 
juveniles in the library.’’ From your bookstore, $1.50 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 











ART AND DRAWING 
MAGAZINE 


for libraries, schools and 
teachers. Fully half the 
7"x 10” pages are illustra- 
tions, Text is instructional. 
Covers art, drawing, de- 
sign,crafts as usedin school 
or in the home, Special 
double-size page sections 

ive large size patterns, 
rawin . tance and sim- 
ple craft diagrams. 


Editor is Pedro J. Lemos, Director of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Stanford University, California 


Sample copy on request to Librarians and Heads 
of Periodical and Children’s Departments 


Subscription price $3.00 in United States 


SCHOOL ARTS, 7° Printers Bldg. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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An index to the plays contained in about 
175 collections, for the suitable observance 
of 41 special days, holidays and weeks in 
schools. Selected by a librarian of wide 
experience and arranged in the most con- 
venient form for use by teachers and libra- 
rians. It includes all necessary information 
for locating plays quickly. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


A guide to plays for the observance 


59p. 


950 University Avenue 


all the holidays and special days 
weeks celebrated in the schools. 


Cloth Postpaid 75c 


Other lists of plays 
ew ro. CHILDREN. Oglebay and Selig- 


ed. 1928. 
PLAYS rOR AMATEURS. S. M. Tucker. 3d ed. 


PLAYS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
ee Seligman and Frankenstein. 1932. 


ONE HUNDRED PLAYS FOR OUTDOOR 
THEATRE. S.T. Floyd. 1924. 60c 


New York City 
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FICTION 


AUTHOR TItTLe Points 
. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind. 242 
W. Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk. 180 
. Lleyd C. Douglas, White Banners 
. Alice Tisdale Hobart, Yang and Yin.... 87 
Lloyd C. Douglas, Green Light 
Marcia Davenport, Of Lena Geyer 
. Jol4n Fildes, Street of the Fishing Cat.. 
. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse 
J. P. Marquand, The Late George Apley. 
. Mazo de la Roche, Whiteoak Harvest... 


SLeCMOnNAUVSLYN HS 


— 


most part, the same as those in the 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, 
City, 
and Toronto. 





Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 


Comment: Notable on the fiction list this month is the reappearance of Green Light, due, no doubt, 

to the release of the current motion am gy that title. 

n arch list, with the exception of Enjoyment of Laughter. 

Other titles receiving more than 20 votes are Brothers Ashkenazi, The Big 

Running Feet, Around the World in Eleven Years, and We or They. 
library’s report counts 10 points, second place 9 points, etc. 


r Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Los Angeles, 
ewark, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, 


NON-FICTION 


AUTHOR TITLE Points 
. Heiser, An American Doctor's Odyssey.. 218 


. Dale Carnegie, How to Win Friends and 
Influence People 


Marjorie Hillis, Live Alone and Like It. 136 
. Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown 

Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Live!... 
Pearson & Allen, Nine Old Men 

. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion 

. John Gunther, Inside Europe 

. Brooks, Flowering of New England 

10. Max Eastman, Enjoyment of Laughter.. 32 
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The non-fiction titles, are, for the 


oney, The Sound of 
First place on each 


; , Des Moines, 
emphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York 
an Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), 








(Continued from page 516) 
MARCH 


March 1. The 100th birthday anniversary 
of William Dean Howells, famous author- 
editor, was celebrated by the citizens of his 
birthplace, Martins Ferry, Ohio. The house 
in which he was born was destroyed sixty 
years ago to make way for a railroad yard, 
but there are plans to erect a monument to 
him. 


March 1. The three-story brick building in 


Philadelphia where Edgar Allan Poe lived 


from 1842 to 1844 and wrote The Gold Bug, 
The Raven, and other famous works, was sold 
at auction for $7000 to Richard Gimbel, who 
will present it to the city as a memorial. 


March 2. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, novelist, 
arrived from England to visit Alexander 
Woollcott who with Ernest Hemingway re- 
cently signed a petition to her publishers in- 
sisting upon a reissue of her thriller The 
Chink in the Armour. 


March 2. William Samuel Johnson died in 
New York City aged 78. He wrote several 
popular novels, and his poem Prayer for 
Peace was used by Theodore Roosevelt as the 
introduction for his book America and the 
World War. 


March 3. Gabriele d’Annunzio, Italian 
poet, dramatically announced a rendezvous 
with death in a letter to a friend printed in 
Il Popolo d'Italia: “I am an old man and 


sick, so 1 am going to hasten my end. Dis- 
daining to agonize between bed sheets, I am 


testing my last invention.” This may mean 
the dissolution of his body in a powerful 
chemical bath, or that he will write to the 
very end, defying crippling old age and per- 
fecting the last invention of his muse. 


March 4. Joseph Hocking, author of old- 
fashioned novels, died at St. Ives, Cornwall, 
aged 76. 


March 7. Dion Clayton Calthrop, grand- 
son of Lion Boucicault, Irish actor and play- 
wright, died aged 58 at Chideock, Dorset. He 
wrote fiction and plays, among them Harle- 
quinade, a fantasy in collaboration with Gran- 
ville Barker. 


March 7. Paul Bekker, music critic, died 
in New York City at the age of 54. German 
by birth, he came to the United States when 
he was deprived of citizenship by the Hitler 
Government. He wrote many internationally 
known works on music, among them Beetho- 
ven. 


March 9. Paul Elmer More, philosopher, 
critic, and humanist, died at Princeton, N.J. 
aged 72. He began his career as a teacher 
and translator of Sanscrit and ultimately 
became one of the greatest living authorities 
on Greek philosophy. His dissertations fell 
into three major series: Shelburne Essays, 
1904-1921, (11 vols.) The Greek Tradition, 
1921-1927, (4 vols.) and New Shelburne Es- 
says, 1936. The immense scholarship and 
provocative criticisms of his essays led re- 
viewers to compare him with Sainte-Beuve. 
In 1934 he was mentioned as a candidate 
for the Nobel Prize. 





THE NEWMAN 


Travel Libra 
feat $5. cach — 


TEN LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED TRAVEl BOOKS BY 
E. M. NEWMAN, FAMED LECTURER AND AUTHOR 


@ Seeing SWITZERLAND, BELGIUM @ Seeing GERMANY 
and HOLLAND (in preparation) 


@ Seeing EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 
@ Seeing SPAIN and MOROCCO 

@ Seeing ENGLAND and SCOTLAND @ Seeing PARIS 
@ Seeing RUSSIA @ Seeing ITALY 


e Seeing LONDON 
@ Seeing FRANCE 


GF Travel Agencies have never had a brisker sea- 
son! Be sure to have enough stock of these fascinating 
books. They are a vital item in every traveler's bag. 
Fill a window with their gayly colored jackets and 
they'll sell on sight, particularly at this new low price! 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 | th A ie, New York 








Max White 


MAX WHITE was born in Auburn, New York in 
1906. Educated at Middlebury College, Vermont, 
and in France at the University of Nancy, the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, and the University of Aix-en-Provence, 
he has published a number of short stories. A Pair 
of Shoes, reprinted from Plowshare, was included in 

dward J. O’Brien’s Best Short Stories of 1935, and 
his recent novel Anna Becker has placed him in the 
front ranks of new writers. 

At our request, Mr. White wrote the following 
sketch about himself: 


66 AX WHITE feels he has never begun 

at the beginning of anything. When 
he was very small he began to play the piano 
and not until much later did he learn to read 
music and practice scales. It was the same 
with writing. His first experience in writing 
came when he was asked to take a substitute 
job of editorial writing. So instead of begin- 
ning newspaper work as a reporter, he began 
as an editorial writer. Instead of beginning 
his own writing with short stories, he wrote 
two full length novels before he undertook to 
learn the shorter form. 

“A friend asked him recently whether he 
were about to write his autobiography, as it 
is now the fashion for young men to write 
their lives instead of waiting until they are 
old as people used to do. But he said he 
could never do so because, outside of the 
things about himself that people never write 
or tell about themselves, he could think of 
nothing that would fill twenty-five pages and 
everyone knows that is too short. But he 
said that, if he ever did write it, he would 
like to call it “A Clean Window Pane” because 
in all the places he has ever lived he has 
‘always tried to keep at least one small pane 
of a window clean so that he could look out 
and see the neighbors and the people passing 
in the street. 

“When Max White first began to write, that 
is when he had his newspaper job, he says he 
wrote long and extremely involved sentences. 
He now thinks that this was because he lacked 
experience in writing and that also it was 
because he did not have a very democratic 
feeling about writing. He wanted to do things 
his own way. But now he says he knows that 
writing is not a game between the writer and 
reader in which the writer tries to keep every- 
thing from the reader. So now he tries to 
write as simply as possible and to make his 
writing just like the spoken word. Besides 
when he first began to write he was trying to 
learn to write and had nothing to say and was 
not interested in what he was putting down 
on paper. But now he feels an intense interest 
in the story he is attempting to tell and puts 
it down in whatever language occurs to him 
and is clear. 

“Max White knows, as does everyone else, 
that when the light is pale, the shadows must 
be shallow and gray or the black and white 
value of the picture suffers. He feels this is 
also true of writing and that when censorship 
and a false sense of public tact prevent a 
writer from painting the black shadows rich 





MAX WHITE 


and deep he must also keep the sun and air 
out of his light or he will have produced 
something unbalanced and false. 


“Max White is very interested in painting 
though he has no desire to paint and does not 
say he knows anything about it. But he likes 
to ‘talk shop’ with painters and feels that the 
technical problems of the painter and writer 
are not essentially different, as both writing 
and painting are descriptive arts. He is par 
ticularly fond of the Spanish painters, not all 
of them, but a few because, among their other 
qualities, they have reproduced the effects of 
light and shadow that seem to exist in Spain 
alone. Having lived there for a time he feels 
very close to Spain and holds the view that 
the Spaniards are more like Americans than 
any other European nationality. 


“People often want to know what writers 
like and like to do and Max White says he 
likes everything everyone else likes except 
games and exercise. He says he likes the 
movies a lot but prefers to go to the small 
theatres on Fourteenth Street where he can 
see Western thrillers. He likes these particu- 
larly because of the scenery in the films and 
he likes this so much that the fact all the 
scenarios are alike does not distress or bor: 
him at all. His favorite motion picture actress 
is Mae West whom he considers a great 
American classic and he already regrets th 
days when she will no longer make pictures 


His enthusiasm for Miss West is unbounded 
and he likes nothing better than to tell people 
who have never seen her what she is like and 


to insist there is nothine better in her line or 
anyone who can approach her and that she is 
as much a part of the great American tradi- 
tion as Lincoln or Carrie Nation.” 





Brookings Institution announces 


The RECOVERY 
PROBLEM in the 
UNITED STATES 


“By far the most thorough and au- 
thoritative study of the depression 
written from the American viewpoint. 

. Impresses one with the value 
and need of institutional work in 
economics. . It would perhaps have 
taken one person a decade to produce 
the book. The world cannot afford 
to wait that long for studies of this 





For the 
TREASURE 
ROOM 


ANY librarians are using LEXOL for 
conditioning the leather bindings of their 
‘“‘treasures’’ as well as their less precious vol- 
umes. Above all, LEXOL is ft Then, it 
is effective in counteracting excessive dryness, 





sort.”"—Henry Hazuirt in the New or moisture, mildew or noxious gases. 
York Times Try a 2 oz. (25c) can first. Then order the 
carters more economical cans according to your 
J needs. 
710 pages - + Illus. with 67 charts LIEXOL, aenp te checianl Sues 
$4.00 Library Efficiency Corporation 


at eit Beeksteres 36 West 20th St., New York City 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY 
(Established 1893) 
857 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J. 


Good Leather Deserves Care--use LEX OL 
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THE ENGINEERING INDEX 


COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 


The developments made in the automotive, civil, and electrical fields are 
indexed just as completely as those made in management, marine, me- 
chanical, mining, petroleum, and railroad engineering. 


WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
MORE THAN AN INDEX 


Following the title of every article indexed is a concise digest which gives | 
an accurate conception of its contents. For those who find literature 
more readily through its contributors there is an AUTHOR INDEX con- 
taining the names of some 20,000 contributors. 


SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 


Eliminates the necessity of searching laboriously for information. Ref- 
erences are all accurately classified under alphabetically arranged subject 
headings; with copious cross-references. 


DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 


The 1936 edition will be available in May. Order your copy now. 
Price $50. 











ENGINEERING INDEX, INC. 


29 West 39th Street New York, ye 
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Francis Yeats-Brown 


RANCIS CHARLES CLAYPON YEATS- 

BROWN has a personality as colorful as 
his books. The military author of The Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer likes excitement, both 
mental and physical, and his life is proof that 
he has succeeded in finding adventure. 

Born in Genoa, Italy, August 15, 1886, he 
is the son of the late Montagu Yeats- Brown, 
C.M.G., His Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
General in Genoa, and Agnes Matilda Belling- 
ham. After education at Harrow and the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, he joined 
(1904) his brother’s regiment, the King’; 
Royal Rifle Corps at Bareilly, India. When 
the customary year’s probation was ended he 
was gazetted from there to the 17th Cavalry 
of the Indian Army. 


At the outbreak of the World War he was 
in England on leave and joined the Fifth 
Royal Irish Lancers. He served for six 
months in British and Indian Cavalry on the 
Western Front before being transferred to the 
Mesopotamian Flight of the Royal Flying 
Corps. He was captured by the enemy and en- 
dured months of hardship in Turkish prisons. 
Finally, after two unsuccessful attempts, he 
made a dramatic escape disguised as a Greek, 
his moustache dyed black and a fez partly 
covering his dyed hair. 

For his war record he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross and was twice 
mentioned in despatches. 

In 1924 he retired on a pension and became 
special polo correspondent of the London 
Times and the New York Herald-Tribune. 
Subsequently, he took the Assistant Editorship 
of the Spectator, but resigned in 1928. During 
this time he began a friendship with T. E. 
Shaw—“Lawrence of Arabia”—thru a letter 
asking Lawrence to review some books on the 
Middle East. Characteristically recalcitrant, 
Lawrence refused, but further correspondence 
led to his agreeing to write occasional articles 
for the Spectator on any subject except 
Arabia. Though they often met as critic and 
friend, this correspondence continued for four 
years with Lawrence persistently addressing 
the letters to Miss Yeats-Brown, insisting that 
Literary Editors were always feminine. 

In Who’s Who, Major Yeats-Brown, ignor- 
ing other pleasures, names “travel” as his sole 
recreation. He has traveled extensively in 
Europe, Canada, the United States and thru 
evety province of India. In India he was a 
well-known pig-sticker and polo-player. 

When he is in London Major Yeats-Brown 
lives in a flat in Gower Street with his cat 
and pipes. He plays squash and tennis, and 
is a member of the fashionable Bath Club, 
but he writes: 

“Some men are at ease in a London Club; to me 
such places are torture: I see dim acquaintances, 
wonder whether I should greet them, talk cumelly. 


run away. I have no roots in London. My fellow- 
writers frighten me.” 


Pa 





FRANCIS YEATS-BROWN 


While in the Lancers, and increasingly since 
his retirement, Major Yeats-Brown has inter- 
ested himself in the practice of Yoga and 
other elements of Indian mysticism. This in- 
terest is evident in his books, especially in 
Lancer at Large, recently published. 

Major Yeats-Brown confesses that his last 
visit to India—a return after fifteen years 
was not to solve her problems but his own 
After his geru, or spiritual preceptor, died 
nearly two years ago, he felt a gap in his 
heart and mind. 

“I thought at first of escaping to the London Li- 
brary and writing a book cn Buddha but that would 
have been a poor refuge. I needed physical rather 
than mental activity, a change of scene. ... And 
so when an opportunity came to go to Buddha’s 
country, I decided to fly there immediately.” 

Major Yeats-Brown’s interest in escapes ex- 
tends beyond his flight from London, and his 
escape from Constantinople during the War. 
He has compiled an omnibus volume of fa- 
mous escapes. 





MAY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Ciub 
Dual selection 
The Outward Room, by Millen Brand. 
Schuster 
They Came Like Swallows, by William Maxwell. 


arper 
Liett Guild 
Laurels are Cut Down, by Archie Binns. 
and Hitchcock 
Alternative choice: The du Mauriers, by Daphne 


Simon & 


Reynal 


du Maurier. Doubleday 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Pecos 7. the Greatest Cowboy of 
All Time, by “James C Bowman. Whitman 
Older girls: King’s Pardon, by Gertrude Crown- 
field. Lippincott 
Intermediate og Seven Simeons, by Boris 


Artzybasheff. Viki 
Prima group: _Shawneen and the Gander, by 
Richard ‘Bennett. Doubleday 
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The Library’s Part in General Education 
By D. W. Kohlstedt * 


N attempting to discuss our library’s 

part in general education I began to 
wonder just how we could define edu- 
cation and of what it should consist. 
Culture was one of the first terms which 
came to my mind, and it is a fine gener- 
ality used extensively by sociologists 
who speak in an abstract manner. Yet 
any culture worthy of the name must 
draw its life from both the finest minds 
of the present and the greatest minds 
of the past. If it confines itself to either 
to the exclusion of the other, it becomes 
deformed. So I felt that possibly this 
word culture might be the quality I was 
seeking in defining the work of the 
library, for we try to keep on our shelves 
the finest works of the present and the 
greatest works of the past. 

On the fifth of October, while reading 
the morning paper, I noticed an article 
entitled “A Yardstick of Culture,” which 
was the result of ten years of study on 
the part of the Reverend Charles Potter, 
founder of the First Humanist Society 
of New York. Cleveland citizens were 
reported to be three times as cultured 
as New Yorkers; Bostonians had half 
again as much on the intellectual ball 
as the New Yorkers, but Philadelphians 
were only two-thirds as cultured— 
measured by this yardstick consisting of 
three factors: 

1. Per capita appropriation of money for 

the public library in a given community. 

2. Per capita circulation of books from 

the library. 


3. Percentage of the population which uses 
the library. 


* Librarian, Public Library, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Supporting my approach to this sub- 
ject, the Reverend Mr. Potter said: 
“Culture cannot be counted like bricks, 
nor measured like sand, but I found— 
after long search—that the public library 
was the best index.” Other findings of 
the study included the facts that in New 
York sewer cleaners are paid more than 
librarians, and monkey attendants in the 
zoo received higher salaries than chil- 
dren’s librarians. Altho we are forced 
to admit the authenticity of such facts, 
because they appear in a cultural study 
of library efficiency, I believe it will 
serve our purpose better to approach this 
subject thru the recognized educational 
system of our day. 


Reading habits are a direct result of 
schooling, for the teaching of reading 
is one of the primary functions of the 
school. Of the three “r’s,” the basic 
elements in education, reading is the 
one activity learned in school which most 
of us could best utilize in later life. 
In spite of the magnitude of publishers’ 
lists, the national totals of book sales 
and even library circulation, we, as a 
nation, are newspaper readers. We read 
sensational news. With speed, action, 
and sensation as the motivating forces 
of the day, the schools have failed, in 
the main, to teach students to read either 
for enjoyment or profit. They have 
slighted their opportunities to create a 
reading habit. 

To the great mass of boys and girls, 
young men and young women of Amer- 
ica, the schools can barely give the tools 
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with which to acquire an education be- 
fore they are forced out to begin their 
life work. The great problem of the 
day is, therefore, to carry on education 
after the elementary steps have been 
taken in the schools. It has been esti- 
mated that only 7 per cent of those who 
enter school, enter college, and of these 
only 2.5 per cent graduate. Yet this 
educational process cannot be abandoned 
at the schoolhouse door; it should be 
kept up thru life, and it is the province 
of the library to provide the means for 
this continuance. 

Much like Gaul, the high school fresh- 

man divides his reading into three parts :* 

1. The books required to be read as a 
part of his study—which he immediately 
assumes he cannot enjoy. 

2. The books chosen by the teacher for 
supplementary reading—which he is 
supposed to enjoy. 

3. The books which he chooses for himself 
and which he really expects to enjoy. 


We, of the library, can supply books in 
all three of these groups, and particu- 
larly in the last mentioned, but the fresh- 
man does not always come to the library 
for them. He thinks all books from the 
institution are too much like those of 
the first two divisions, which he always 
had to find in the library. 

During the first year of high school 
the student is usually required to read 
about eight books, and here he is intro- 
duced to three words—required, supple- 
mentary, and classic, worst of the three. 
He develops an antipathy for books in 
general based on these three words. His 
reading habits are formed at the corner 
drug store, or by patronage of the vendor 
of questionable literature always found 
within easy reach of the schools, thru 
cheap literature, or not at all. 

Encouragement rather than coercion 
leads to reading enjoyment. The per- 
sonal enthusiasm of the librarian or 
teacher is the important factor in read- 
ing guidance. We still can do much, in 
cooperation with the schools, to see that 
reading is directed and inspired, not 
forced and warped. 

Now the college graduates who do not 
know how to read constitute a major 
indictment of American educational 


1 Hull, C. W. Reading as a racket. 
* Schuster, M. L. 
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methods. There are far too many suffer- 
ing from an acute reading apathy. Most 
alumni, it is true, have more or less 
mastered the mechanics of reading and 
have battered their way thru enough 
required reading to pass their exam- 
inations and acquire diplomas, but they 
come to loathe reading and think they 
are completely and finally educated. In 
the classroom a book is seldom read for 
enjoyment, it is scientifically dissected 
and our educational process tears the 
heart out of it. “Wrong life patterns are 
thus formed and instead of stepping 
forth as an eager candidate for continu- 
ing education, who should look forward 
to a lifetime of learning and reading 
after commencement, we get an unripe 
Bachelor of Arts who is scarcely an 
adult, and who shuns education like a 
plague.” ? 

Now that is a pretty severe criticism 
of our present day educational system, 
so let us consider the library in this light. 
There is no compulsion to the educa- 
tional facilities of the library, and there 
is no set schedule to be followed. Those 
who utilize its services come of their 
own volition and leave at the moment 
of their own choice. 

In the classroom one meets the special- 
ist, usually one who has already taken 
a very decided stand on the subject 
under discussion, yet each individual 
must work out his own salvation some- 
time in life by the use of his own mental 
processes or by free contact with the 
mental processes of others. Formal edu- 
cation applies a pattern to the mind, but 
only thru reading does the mind itself 
enrich, deepen, and apply that pattern to 
life fulfillment. The fragmentary edu- 
cation of the schools must be supple- 
mented. 

On September 30, 1936, Hendrick Van 
Loon—who assisted in preparing the 
plan for a broadcast of episodes of world 
history for young people—assisted in the 
demonstration of specimen records of 
these broadcasts at the New York Pub- 
lic Library. This is the result of an 
endeavor to find a more practical method 
of arranging successful story hours for 
children over the radio. However, if 
the series finds a sponsor, it is planned 


Pennsylvania Library and Museum Notes 15:21 Ja. 1936. 
Can college graduates read? 


Publishers’ Weekly 125:837 F. 24, 1934. 
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LIBRARY ON THE AIR 


Broadcast of ‘“‘Questionnaire of the Air’’ by Florence Sheppard and D. W. Kohistedt in WLBF 
studio, Kansas City, Kansas. 


to be a weekly feature program of the 
National Broadcasting Company, with 
direct speech. and real actors. It is 
further planned that records of the 
broadcasts may be made for library cir- 
culation to schools at a later date, or 
any other uses to which they can be put. 


The radio, the newspapers, and the 
magazines, have their place in this mod- 
ern age, and the library is more than a 
resting place for books—it is the real 
educational center of the community. In 
evaluating the relationship between the 
community and its library at least two 
things must be taken into consideration. 
The first is the inclination to read on 
the part of the residents themselves be- 
cause the mere establishment of facili- 
ties is not indicative of a need. The 
second is, of course, the library itself, 
for its success depends upon the facili- 
ties uvailable and the use to which they 
are put. 


Not until comparatively recently did 
the library conceive of its duties as ex- 
tending beyond its doors rather than 
solely to those who voluntarily entered. 
I, for one, place greater emphasis upon 
service to the individual with less stress 
on weight of numbers or highly favor- 
able statistical balances in determining 
the usefulness of the library. The latter 
will be an outgrowth of the former. 
Other public institutions have found in- 
dividualized service too costly to be 
practical, so we suffer from standardiza- 
tion, but it can dq much to keep grown 
people growing, to liberate their minds 
and to enrich their lives, for much as 
children learning to read, our public 
walk with indifference in our world of 
books. How they fare depends upon 
how soon and in what measure indif- 
ference gives way to inclination and 
selection. 
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In his presidential address at Rich- 
mond, Dr. Wilson reminded us that 
there were 40,000,000 people living in 
areas where library facilities were sorely 
inadequate. Even here in Kansas we 
have an acute library problem in both 
rural and urban districts alike. We must 
keep these facts in mind and solve our 
problem of library extension, but I 
sometimes wonder if some of us aren't 
a little like the religicus denominations 
which set out to evangelize the world 
before making converts of those within 
sight of their own churches. While we 
concentrate on our consideration of the 
ways and means toward effective free 
library service thruout our state and the 
United States, many of us are over- 
looking the fact that there are hundreds 
and even thousands of people within our 
own library service areas who do not 
utilize our facilities and to whom they 
could mean so much, if properly intro- 
duced. There are just as many oppor- 
tunities open to the librarian interested 
in developing library service as there 
are to the individual seeking aid in the 
library. 

Owing to the population spread of 
Kansas City, Kansas, a poor intra-city 
transportation system, as well as inade- 
quate branch facilities, it was decided 
that the library could serve the popula- 
tion more effectively if we could bring 
its resources directly to its potential 
users inexpensively. Last March, after 
convincing our local radio station offi- 
cials that we could prepare programs 
of interest to the public, we began a 


series of three fifteen-minute programs 
a week. 


One broadcast each week is devoted 
exclusively to a children’s story. For 
the past few months, however, the adults 
and children of our radio audience have 
been equally eager to listen to these 
broadcasts. With the approach of the 
vacation season and the trek northward 
we planned a few programs built about 
the legendary figure of Paul Bunyan. 
These were so popular that we are still 
broadcasting tall stories about Paul and 
Babe, the blue ox, but they are rapidly 
approaching the end of their careers. 


Believing that the reference facilities 
of the library would be utilized if more 
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readily accessible to the public at large, 
our second weekly broadcast is called 
“The Questionnaire of the Air.” Any 
listener is invited to send in a question, 
on any subject, and in so far as time and 
our ability to answer will permit, the 
question is answered the following 
Wednesday evening, on our regular 
broadcast. Thus the services of our 
reference department are made available 
in the home, via the loudspeaker. 


Our third weekly broadcast is devoted 
to the field of popular science. The 
publishers of all the leading popular 
and technical scientific journals were 
asked for permission to use material 
found in their periodicals and all gave 
their consent. Our program is intro- 
duced as “a newsreel of the latest scien 
tific discoveries and experiments which 
directly affect your life and mine, for 
everyday inventive minds are bringing 
about changes in our mode of living 
which makes it a safer, happier and 
more interesting world in which to live.” 
Due credit is always given to the source 
material used. 

Just as any other sponsor we devote 
a minute or two at the beginning and 
end of each program to call attention to 
some phase of the work of our library 
or books on some subject of special 
interest. 

In April, after a conference with our 
local Western Union manager, it was 
agreed that any package of books could 
be delivered to any patron anywhere 
in the city limits for a fee of ten cents. 
Delivery was always to be made the 
same day, in outlying districts, or im- 
mediately within a radius of a mile to 
a mile and a half from the library. The 
fees were collected on delivery and the 
service could be utilized both ways, but 
we had an understanding with the com- 
pany to collect this fee from the patron 
in advance before accepting packages 
destined for delivery to the library. 

For the benefit of those who come 
into the library we utilize every pub- 
licity feature at our command, from 
giant books and all the intriguing posters 
usually found in sales agencies to the 
more solemn and sedate annotated lists 
of recent additions. 
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Kansas City, Kansas, Public Library Exhibit at 1936 Hobby Show 


The broadcasts and the delivery sys- 
tem have proven most satisfactory as a 
means of extending library service, for 
our patrons who cannot come to the 
library are convinced that our service 
is as near as the loudspeaker or the 
telephone. All they must do, if infor- 
mation is desired, is phone or write a 
postcard with their question to be 
answered; or if a book is wanted, give 
us the author, title, or subject desired, 
and their books are soon on the way to 
office or home by special messenger. 
We have created a library consciousness 
among those who either could not or 
did not benefit by library services before. 

Another method by which we may 
further the general education of our 
constituents, as well as supplement the 
work of the schools, is thru the use of 
educational exhibits and displays. In 
Kansas City this fall we endeavored to 
accumulate as many of these charts, 
graphs, and displays as we could, with- 
out expense. The results have both sur- 
prised and pleased us. For example, 
the Mirro Aluminum Co. sent us a dis 
play of ingredients of aluminum to- 


gether with an aluminum clothes sprink- 
ler in eleven different stages of manu- 
facture. The Eberhard Faber Co. pre- 
sented us with a display entitled “How 
pencils are made” showing each step 
from the making of the lead to the 
finished pencil. The Texas Oil Co. gave 
us a rack of twenty-three bottles of 
different products extracted from crude 
oil. “The story of wool,” “The story of 
rubber,” “The making of glass,” a “Fur 
chart,” and others too numerous to men- 
tion are some of the visual educational 
aids—with actual samples in each stage 
of production—available free of charge 
for library use. We have planned a 
series of displays on each subject for 
which we have the material to link up 
the informational books in our library 
with the processes of production to be 
seen. Then, too, we are sending a list 
of these displays to the schools and 
expect to loan them for classroom use. 

It is safe to assume that in the future 
the nation will have to spend as much 
for adult re-education as has been spent 
in the past for primary and secondary 
education. And this is the future work 
of the public libraries of America. 








822.33, The Birds of Shakespeare 
A short story, by Else Engell * 


HE desk attendant who, with her 
dark and shining eyes, barely 
glanced at him as he slipped into a chair 
at the periodical table, the thin pale 
woman reading shelves, the patron in 
fur opposite him, did not know that Jay 
was at home in their library. They saw 
only his newspaper-wrapped bundle gray 
with wet, his dull hair fringing his neck, 
his shoddy Mackinaw smelling of rain, 
his dirty bags of trousers. 

They did not know that he had grown 
up in a library, just such a domed Early- 
Western Carnegie as this one. They did 
not know that, when he had sloshed 
up the hill that morning, he could pic- 
ture just how the children’s room, with 
its fireless fireplace, and the newspaper 
room, steamy and crowded, would open 
from the dark ground-floor corridor, and 
where the work rooms would be hidden 
away, one bright with shining jackets 
and redolent of fresh paper, printer’s 
ink, paste, and shellac, another where 
weary books with soiled pages and 
broken covers spread gloom and dark, 
thick smells. 

Into such a library he had first come 
as a toddler clinging to his mother’s 
hand to be surrounded by lady giants in 
shirtwaists and spectacles. Later he was 
a grimy youngster slipping in after 
school to wait about until his mother 
could notice him. Then came his first 
tiny jobs of pasting, and of sorting book 
jackets. Then, as he grew long-legged, 
his mother was teaching him to shelve, 
and he became first a substitute, then a 
junior page—always the library was 
more home than any other place. It 
devoured his mother, but it was the 
source of all they had, and more than 
that, it was a treasure-house of which 
he was made free. 


Jay sniffed. That would be the smell 
of the patron’s damp fur as she rose 
and moved to the desk. Her words 
were inaudible, but her blind nod toward 
him and then toward the stairway 
seemed to shout above the sign 
which patiently admonished, “Silence is 
Golden.” The desk attendant was striv- 


* Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif. 


ing for a balance of sympathy and jus- 
tice. She would not send him wordless 
suggestions that he belonged below in 
the newspaper room where herded the 
old, the weary, the broken, and the young 
who had one more misfortune than he 
since they did not love books—not she 
who had slipped a quarter into his 
pocket the night before as he stood in 
the shelter of the doorway, too dripping 
wet to come inside, too wretched to 
plunge into the night. He still had a 
nickel of that quarter. 

He shivered. In spite of a night on 
the floor of a municipal shelter, he was 
tired. Why did radiators have to be at 
the ends of stack corridors where no 
one could sit by them? The little desk 
attendant with her great dark eyes and 
cloud of black hair gave him a swift 
glance of understanding as he moved 
toward the stacks. The shelf-reader 
pressed her lips together, and the patron 
in fur returned to the reading table and 
her House Beautiful. 


That cloud of hair—it wasn’t very 
tidy, but a man could imagine burying 
his face in it. Ellie wouldn’t have under- 
stood that. When she could no longer 
afford even occasionally to have her 
pretty brown hair plastered into stiff, 
sticky waves, her morale had broken. 
Maybe this kid who had slipped him a 
quarter couldn’t afford waves either. 

His legs began to steam, and gradu- 
ally they dried as he turned himself 
from time to time like a roast on a spit. 
Not a savory reast, and not that he had 
ever seen a spit, but his fancy had been 
well nourished on Scott and Dickens. 
No, not a nice smell. “People can at 
least be clean.” Even his mother would 
have said that. He was glad she had 
been spared that illusion. 


He was pretty warm now. It would 
be nice to read a book again—a big, 
fat book that took days and days of 
solid reading, like War and Peace, or 
The Peasants, or Jean Christophe. You 
could read quite a stout book in a day 
if you gave your mind to it—if you 
could give your mind to it. But for 
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him there was no escape in fiction—it 
brought reality closer, and made it 
harder to endure. He moved toward 
the classed shelves. 


027.1 Rosenbach—Books and Bidders. 
Christ, he couldn’t bid more than a 
nickel for a Gutenberg. 130—Psychol- 
ogy. Why didn’t the psychologists take 
notice of the fact that minds which 
could get thru life very well if there 
was work and food and shelter, wavered 
and broke without those things? 132 The 
Kallikak family. Hah! The Kallikaks 
and the Jukes. What about the “best 
families’”—but the Kallikaks could not 
write about them. 170 Cabot—The 
Meaning of Right and Wrong. No, he 
would rather look fur that himself in 
220 The Bible. “The labourer is worthy 
of his hire”’—but if there is no labour? 
326—Slavery. How did the slaves feel 
when they weren’t slaves any more? 
When they were hungry, did they feel 
free? 

He passed quickly through the 500’s— 
Geology, Biology, Ethnology—all the 
neatly marked fields of which he knew 
only the Dewey signposts. 613 Crocroft 
—Beauty a Duty. That might mean 
hard shiny waves such as Ellie broke 
her heart over, such as the dark little kid 
at the desk perhaps longed for, too. 


645 Shackleton—Adventures in Home- 
making. He stood staring at the title. 
Perilous, perilous adventure. Home- 
making. Ellie—poor Ellie. 749—Artistic 
Furniture. Dear Ellie, she had tried so 
hard to make a home out of one room 
and a gas plate. And then she had taken 
to reading, such books as this, The Well 
Baby. It didn’t bear thinking about. 
780-—Music. There had been no music 
in that room, except Ellie’s breathing 
when sometimes he lay awake in the 
night and could think of no good thing 
except that sleep did erase for her, for 
a while, the terrors that beset them: 
the loss of the brave little job on which 
they had married; the odd jobs, the 
unpaid rent, the starchy foods, the ex- 
pected child for whom they could not 
prepare. 

808.3—Short Story Writing. God, if 
he could put down the life he had seen— 
if he could have learned how soon 
enough to help Ellie. Perhaps she 


mightn’t have had to lose her child— 
his child. 811 Jeffers—Dear Judas. We 
are all Judases some time—perhaps 
Judas had meant well, too, in a vague, 
unplanned way. 


822.33 Geikie—The Birds of Shake- 
speare. There stood Shakespeare, rows 
of him, and all the commentators were 
no more than mice nibbling at his feet. 
Shakespeare had no time for little fel- 
lows such as himself, except to make 
sport of their loves. Yet, in his pages 
the least man might feel himself a king’s 
equal in suffering and despair. Shake- 
speare was a mountain. Like a moun- 
tain he had his own rivers and trees and 
flowers. It might be fun to see what 
his birds could tell. 


Jay took the book under his arm. He 
hesitated over Thompson, DeQuincy, 
Gissing ; they knew the cold hell of city 
streets, as he did, as poor Ellie didn’t. 
But none of them knew what it was 
all about. Well, she was safe now with 
her people. He wouldn’t remember how 
she had cried, “I don’t want to be safe— 
alone!” And how he had said, harden- 
ing himself against her tears, and his 
own, as they waited for the bus that 
was to take her back to her little town, 
“But perhaps alone I’ll have a chance, 
can get started again. I’ll write to you— 
I'll write—” 

Writing took stamps. Three cents 


must not be lightly spent. He couldn’t 
write his heart out on penny postals. 
Maybe she would be forgetting. As 
months piled upon his heart he could 
put less and less of himself into his 
letters, for he could see her and him- 
self, and the two of them together, less 
and less clearly. What good did it do 
to write, when there was nothing good 
to say? Yet, what if Ellie would rather 
suffer his words than his silence? Des- 
perately he thrust his hands into his 
pockets. There was that nickel. Maybe 
this library had one of those letter 
machines from which a nickel would 
produce a stamped envelope and two 
meager sheets of paper. A nickel would 
buy a filling, heavy snail, too, or a 
doughtnut and a cup of coffee, vile but 
hot. Perhaps— 


He stood at the desk, not too close, 
The Birds of Shakespeare in his hand. 
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“Could you let me have a bit of paper? 
I want to—make some notes.” 

The big dark eyes looked up into his. 
Then. she gave him three large sheets 
of paper. Six pages he could write—if 
only he could. He rummaged a pencil 
stub from an inner pocket. The point 
was broken, there was nothing left to 
sharpen. The girl smiled, a tremulous, 
bright-eyed smile, and handed him a 
pencil, yellow, sharp, and long. 

“Thank you. For everything. | 
thought maybe I could write—to my 
wife.” Her eyes searched his. She 
caught her lips together. He turned 
away, leaving The Birds on the desk. 

“Dear Ellie: It is a long time—a long 
time since—” 

His thoughts fled before the penciled 
words. Ellie was sweet, but would she 
understand—she who had believed that 
a man somehow could not fail the 
woman he loved? Life hadn’t prepared 
her for that. What could he say? 

He looked up and saw that his book 
still lay on the desk, and on it was a 
crumpled white handkerchief. Poor 
little dark kid, she felt tenderly toward 
him, and someone would reprimand him 
if she let that book lie there long.— 
What could he say? Nothing. 


He folded the paper, and sat idly, 
hopelessly sketching curves on the back. 
One curve right, a joined one fly- 
ing left, like bird-wings—Shakespeare’s 
birds. No one told birds they must work 
to eat, and then locked up the work. 
And when you had slipped so far down 
as he had, no one wanted you around, 
your wretchedness reproached people, 
and they did not know why they should 
be reproached. There was that agate- 
eyed foreman this morning who had 
looked only at his clothes and said, “No 
outside work now. Later, maybe.” 
Later? It did not promise much. And 
even if anything came of it, it would be 
a long time before he would dare to plan 
for Ellie. As long as he couldn’t, better 
to keep still. He slid lower in his chair, 
and now the pencil lay quietly upon the 
paper. 

There came the dark girl, gathering 
up magazines. As she came opposite 
him, she paused, and he looked up. 
“Write,” she whispered. ‘“Write—it’s 
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hard to write, but it’s harder for he: 
not to hear. J know.” From the cover 
of a magazine she drew an envelope 
and pushed it toward him, face down. 
“IT know.” 

He drew the envelope to him; slowly 
he turned it over. It bore a stamp. 

“Dear Ellie,” he began again. “! 
can’t say things are better, but somehow 
they look a little brighter. I want you 
to know I am not forgetting. There is 
still kindness pushing out its tendrils 
around the dirty stones of life’s hard- 
ness—There may be work here when the 
weather clears. There are still libraries, 
where I can write to you, where Shake 
speare’s birds are sheltered fro:a the 
storm—”’ 

The darling! What would she make 
of that? It didn’t matter. She would 
have this letter all to herself, and she 
would love the stroke of his pencil on 
the paper. He would like her to know 
what a beautiful pencil he had. He 
wrote on, recreating himself for Ellie, 
recreating Ellie for himself, warm in the 
regard of the dark little attendant who 
knew the price of stamps, who kept 
The Birds of Shakespeare safe. 





RHYME FOR THE FILING STAFF 


“Student assistants can sometimes delicately 
and definitely put professional library assist 
ants in their places,” writes Librarian Donald 
B. Gilchrist of the University of ‘Rochester. 
“Herewith is a notice recently found on our 
Circulation Department bulletin board. After 
some sleuthing the author was discovered to 
be George A. Bachers, Class of 1937, a stu 
dent assistant in the library for four years 
Perhaps it might be useful to other profes 
sional librarians seeking inspiration for tire 
some tasks.” 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN AND 
ESPECIALLY THE FILING 
STAFF! ! 


A before B 
like D after C 

F after E 

and H follows G 

I before J and 

then there comes K 
L, M, N, O it’s 
easy to say 

Q after P 

brings one to R, S 
and T closely 
related to U and V. 
The rest is 
simple W, 


uite 
» Y and Z 


We think the above 

is the best approved style 
But, sorry to say, it’s 
not like this in the file. 
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Subject Index to Books on Roman Life 
By Mildred Blennerhasset * 


THE BOOKS 


Abbott........ geen politics 


Rak é8s The common 
Rome 

Bailey... .. Legacy of Rome 

Bailey... .. The mind of Rome 


Dennie....... 
Forestier. . 
Fowler....... 


The Roman soldier 


people of 


Rome of to-day and yesterday 


Religious experiences of the Roman 


ancient 





people 
Fowler..... Roman festivals 
Fowler Social life at Rome 
Gardner Art through the ages 
Gilman The story of Rome 
Hamlin The history of architecture 
Ee Society in Rome 
fo nston... The private life of the Romans 
eS eer Stories in stone from the Roman 
forum 
McCartney. . Warfare 
McDaniel. . Roman private life 
Mackail..... Latin literature 
Myers.... ; Ancient history 
Petrie..... An introduction to Roman _his- 
tory 
Preston & The private life of the Romans 
Dodge..... 
7 eee Ancient art 
Showerman... Rome and the Romans 
Treble & Everyday life in Rome 
i 
Webster...... Ancient history 
Wilkins...... Roman antiquities 
AMUSEMENTS Pages 
Fowler (S.L. at R.) ....... 285-318 
SD: agacnkbs bees eee> 319-26 
ides Jkakaneso « 53-60 
PS eviwen nance tn ctuen 215-77 
EN wie. 6 Sdinkis uae as aero ae 141-67 
ET Lat, bie tine: t Ginn ae.e + 49.6 564-7 
— sehen olcdee wad a 308-81 
DD ic cdndd cabs pasbesee 588-92 
ARCHITECTURE, PAINTING, 
OS ee eS 8 eee 385-427 
RIE 5 a a complete 
SE sa Bas eud-s os eeek.ens 135- 
EE Sion ahs tie oe 20 74-109 
EC aie sine sw wac-«-<e complete 
SNTY gc 208 05. a6 orende sales 549-55 
ES Sa 413-72 
DEE cothninnee és cst a cand 617-23, 636-7 
ARMY 
ee complete 
CS Ae 87-149 
ET Rah EAS 0 0.08 » broek 72-86 
IR 66.6 o'ule oo se had aee 453-68 
won 4% achiiea dda pis 4% 0 100-18 
ait Wipahille hak '4's eos 6s 9 571-3 
BOOKS OND READING 
SE: sia Sebdle wets oto e ims 292-6 
—— a o> oe > ee 290-8 
RR ee 123-6 
BUILDING AND Le > erpenemeie 
Bailey (L. of R.) .......... 29-74 
NDAR 
ET iid tno oh Wd 2 6.46 aa aoe 109-11 
Fo aral Fesicrseebeins cat iues 97-9 
Sa Eye Te 124-6 
CRIME ‘AND PUNISHMENT 
SENS ee 405-17 
DRESS 
E> ge ioe 4s se ova coche 158-82 
ER SC EA GAN 81-100 
EE ie oti e oa Dé 6 5bse 050% 95-7 
Reps 88-104 
NS Ae 56-64 
Ee ce wi & PMR A py 0 45a sda 50-3 
Webster ....... ihe si Us 574-5 
EDUCATION 
— gs le ere Pe 
wa maton Senne Pane 0 oak we 67-86 
EE cbanepwee de de ccvseasic 562-3 
RT Te 56-64 
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Johnston 
Preston 

FESTIVALS 
Fowler (R. F.) 
Showerman 
Treble 

FOOD 
Gilman 
Johnston 
Preston 
Showerman 

FUNERAL RITES 
Gilman 
Johnston 
McDaniel 
Showerman 
Sioene 


Webst 

HOUSE AND FURNITURE 
Fowler (S. L. at R.) 
Gilman 
Johnston 
McDaniel 
Petrie 
Preston 
Showerman 
Treble 


eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Serer seer eeereesee 
COC CCH eee eee esas ereee 

Tee eee ee ee 
eeereereeereesese 
COCO CC Oe eee eeees 
COCO ee eee eeesee 


Abbott 

Bailey ( 
Petrie 
Treble 
Showerman 


POOESOR : 56 enck osc cthen> <oense se 
Showerman 
Treble 
RELIGION 
Bailey (L. of R.) 
BMD SWecscasdecaddsacccesee 
Fowler ‘3 i at R.) 
Fowler (R 
McDaniel 
Petrie 
Wittee Dis a dees ceknc c we 
ROADS AND TRAVEL 
Johnston 
Preston 


INN, teins bike nl, beret GS ohne % 
TD 6iks' 4k Rhiek Cdd0. <8 phdwee 
SCIENCE 
Bailey (L.. of R.) 
SLAVERY 
Fowler (S. L. at R.) 
Johnston 
Myers 
Preston 


eee ee eeeee 


eee ee ee ee 


PPE Se Fessp anaes 


Webst 

WOMEN AND MARRIAGE 
Fowler (S. L. at R.) 
Johnston 
McDaniel 
BT ere ee ee a ee 
Showerman 
Treble 


eeeree 


High School. 


299-307 


593-5 


15-31 
95-103 
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North End, South End 


Anonymous 


‘(ie can’t read anything but fiction. 
They are too tired at night after 
standing at their machines all day,” explained 
the little English woman in a cultivated, beau- 
tifully modulated voice. 

Fifty pairs of bored eyes turned hopefully 
toward her. Was this rather dull library in- 
stitute at last going to produce something 
with a spark of human interest? 

“But,” the little lady went on a bit apolo- 
getically, “we are glad to get them to read 
anything.” 

And this is the tale of how, not we but she 
got the workers in a textile mill to read—at 
first “anything” and, later, with discrimination. 

In a certain township in an eastern state, 
there are two villages. The one at the south 
end is incorporated and boasts perhaps fifteen 
hundred inhabitants. At the northern extrem- 
ity is an unincorporated village, the population 
of which is about nine hundred. About thirty- 
five years ago a group of women in the 
southern village launched a Town. Library. 
They formed an association, secured a charter 
and a grant from the state and a tax appro- 
priation from the town. By skilful manage- 
ment, unremitting publicity, and tireless work, 
they raised funds wherewith to buy a suitable 
library building. Naturally, the building se- 
lected was in the southern village. 

Time went on and each time the question 
of an increase in the library tax was sub- 
mitted to the voters of the town it was almost 
(never quite) lost because of the adverse 
vote in the north end. And why not? Why 
should the people of that little mill community 
vote away any of their hard-earned money to 
support a library not a book of which came 
their way? 

The library trustees saw the injustice of it. 
In fact, they made, thruout the years, a few 
sporadic efforts to send collections of books 
to be distributed from some central point in 
the mill community. But nobody “wanted to 
bother” with the care of them for very long. 


Until—and it was an epochal day for both 
the town library and the mill village when 
this happened—until the soft-voiced little 
woman who stirred the interest of the library 
institute was elected a library trustee. Nobody 
from the north end had ever been on the 
board before—largely because there had 
seemed to be no one sufficiently civic-minded 
to care for the position. But this little lady, 
Mrs. Frank (let us call her) had evinced her 
public interest in enough other ways to attract 
the attention of people in the south end and 
make them want her help in administering the 


library. No sooner had she taken her seat at 
the trustees’ table than it became evident that 
she was in her native atmosphere. The love 
of books was her heritage from her British 
ancestors, among whom she numbered at least 
one of world-wide literary fame. It seemed, 
indeed, a queer freak uf fortune that they had 
buried her, the wife of a department super- 
intendent, in this small American community. 

But though she was buried there, she was 
by no means dead. She was, on the contrary, 
keenly alive to the needs of her fellow- 
townsmen, needs which they themselves did 
not realize. They needed something to take 
them out of themselves, something besides 
their own petty concerns to think about. And 
so she took over a few books from the town 
library with which to tempt them. She 
formed a library committee, the members of 
which were representative women in the mill. 
They were energetic women but in need of 
the direction which her trained mind could 
give them. She secured the use of a school 
room one hour one evening a week and the 
whole committee was on hand to help circu- 
late the books. Just how she apportioned the 
work so that there was enough to go around 
is a mystery. But she did, and each woman 
on her committee felt that the bit she con- 
tributed was essential to the success of the 
job in hand. There was cooperation to the 
nth power in that enterprise. 

The first installment of books—mostly the 
lightest of fiction at which Mrs. Frank shud- 
dered a few secret shuds—were eagerly read 
and calls came in for more. So, into her 
already busy days, Mrs. Frank packed the 
added task of transporting the old collection 
back to the main library and bringing a new 
set back to the branch. Week after week and 
month after month she did this, always keep- 
ing an accurate record of all the books she 
handled. And gradually the mill men began 
to take an interest and to ask for technical 
books. If she could not get them at the main 
library, she went to the city library, ten miles 
away, or to a neighboring college library to 
borrow them. No request went unsatisfied. 

Such service must, by all the laws of jus- 
tice, at length be rewarded. And it was; 
most unexpectedly and most gratifyingly. The 
owner of the mill and the leading man of the 
village offered to give the branch library the 
use of a large empty room in the community 
store. Not only did he offer the room, but he 
lent for its equipment beautiful oak shelving, 
reading tables, big and little, a delightfully 
adequate charging desk, and plenty of storage 
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A LIBRARY FOR THE MILL WORKERS OF THE NORTH END 


cupboards for supplies. Also three coats of 
soft-toned ivory paint on the walls and new 
electric light fixtures. 

With great rejoicing the tireless committee 
moved into its new and independent quarters 
and put its few borrowed books on the 
polished oak shelves. The vacant spaces be- 
tween books, however, yawned unpleasantly. 
Mrs. Frank did not like the look of it, and 
somehow or other gifts began to trickle in to 
fill the empty spots. A departing minister left 
part of his library for the people he had 
served. A little child, with distant uncles and 
aunts who “always sent books for Christmas 
and birthdays” decided to put his used favor- 
ites where other children could enjoy them. 

In the course of time she learned that when 
the branch had a thousand volumes of its own 
and was open the required number of hours 
a week, it could be registered at the state 
capital and have a state grant of its own. 
With redoubled energy she set about getting 
more money for books and finding more 
friends to donate them. The thousand vol- 
umes, their backs all neatly numbered and 
lettered in white ink, finally stood upon the 
shelves. The state inspector put the seal of 
approval on the branch and it was accordingly 


registered and now receives its annual state 
grant. 

After a few years the depression came and 
during it the store was dismantled and closed. 
Naturally new quarters had to be found for 
the library. And -.again the school board co- 
operated, as it had in the early days of the 
branch, by granting it the use of a room in 
the school house. This room, the present 
home of the library, is particularly suitable as 
it is in a separate wing of the building and 
has an outside door and hallway of its own. 

The equipment, so generously loaned for use 
in the previous location, was purchased at a 
reasonable figure and installed in the new 
quarters and the library continues to function 
as actively as ever. 


Its surprisingly large circulation thruout all 
the dark days of the depression, when the mill 
closed, was convincing evidence of its value. 
In fact, many people think that having plenty 
of books available helped stabilize desperate 
men and women and keep them sane. To be 
sure, the circulation has decreased a bit now 
that the people are again at work, but no one 
is mourning that fact. The little branch has 
justified its existence in good times and bad. 








L R A—tThe Story of a New Deal 
By Fleming Bennett * 


ERTAIN alphabetical organizations, part 

and parcel of the New Deal, have been 
forced to bear the fateful scrutiny of nine 
men who wear black robes, and have not al- 
ways survived that ordeal. There exists, how- 
ever, in the Library of Fairmont Junior High 
School, a “new deal” set-up known as the 
“LRA,” which as yet has invoked no virulent 
criticism, and which will, in all probability, 
never have to face the nine men in black to 
justify its existence. 

The Library Reading Administration came 
into being in the autumn of 1935, designed 
for use in the Newbery Book Club, but almost 
immediately after it was set up, the entire 
student body was invited to take advantage of 
the opportunities it offered for fruitful 
progress in the deep pleasures of reading. 
Over half the entire student body enrolled 
with the LRA, and signed up for Reading 
Projects. Others, of course, preferred to stay 
outside the fold and pursue a program of 
their own, unhampered by what they imag- 
ined to be “red tape.” Nevertheless, LRA 
took root with an active majority of the stu- 
dents, and flourished thruout the year. 

The plan of LRA is simple enough. Stripped 
to the barest essentials, this is the mode of 
its operation: When the student enrolls, he is 
assigned a Reader’s Number, and given a 
Reader’s Card. Thereafter, as he reads the 
books of the library, he fills out short reports, 
mimeographed blanks headed “Fiction” and 
“Non-Fiction” being provided for the purpose. 
As the reports are received and approved by 
the librarian, a record is made for a per- 
manent file. When the Reader has completed 
a Project of ten books, a Certificate is filled 
in and signed, the Seal of the Library affixed, 
and the certificate then presented to the 
Reader. 

Students in Fairmont Junior High have long 
been accustomed to the idea of earning honor 
points for extra-curricular activities. How- 
ever, before the advent of the “new deal,” 
no sort of credit was awarded for the reading 
of books; but, with the setting-up of LRA, 
it was decided that LRA Readers might earn 
honor points on the basis of Projects com- 
pleted during the year, one point for each of 
the first five projects, and for each project 
over that, two honor points. 

From the very beginning, LRA has exhibited 
a three-fold purposefulness. LRA purposed 
to capture the imagination of the Non-Reader, 
and to entice him into the “green pastures” of 
literature; secondly, LRA purposed to rouse 
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the Reader who picks up a book only when 
no other form of diversion presents itself, and 
to introduce him to the very real joys that are 
to be found in books; and thirdly, LRA pur- 
posed to enrich the Constant Reader’s enjoy- 
ment by attempting to guide and discipline 
his choice of reading matter. 

On all of these three fronts, LRA has en- 
joyed more than a fair degree of success. 
The permanent record of Readers’ reports 
provided the librarian with material on which 
to base his guidance for the Constant Reader 
He was enabled to supervise carefully the 
student’s reading progress, without making 
the Reader aware of supervision. Informal 
conversations proved to be the easiest and 
most direct method of offering guidance. 

Bulletin-board displays, posters, exhibits, 
and various other kinds of motivation were 
employed to reach the first two classes men- 
tioned above—the Non-Reader and the Luke- 
warm Reader. “Reading for Fun,” the Book 
Week theme for 1935, which LRA filched 


* Librarian, Fairmont Junior High School Library, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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for its permanent slogan, played a giant's role 
in the task of stimulating their imaginations 
and bringing them directly within the sphere 
of LRA’s guidance program. Book Week 
activities, of course, were especially pointed 
towards this end. Some original ideas were 
brought to fruition in planning the Book 
Week assembly, and the presentation of those 
ideas in their finished form was, to judge by 
responses from all sides, successful both as 
entertainment and as LRA advertising. The 
assembly was featured by the production, by 
LRA Readers, of a play, “On a Rainy After- 
noon,” which was written by the librarian. 
The chief characters being types whom the 
students readily recognized, and the situation 
one that was commonly familiar to them, the 
play definitely appealed. 

Figures probably cannot give any true pic- 
ture of the intangibles that a set-up such as 
LRA deals in, but these surface statistics may 
be no more boring than most: one hundred 
fifty-one active LRA Readers turned in a 
total of almost fifteen hundred reports, or an 
average of 9.4 book-reports for each active 
Reader. Forty-five students were awarded a 
total of seventy-four LRA Certificates during 
the year. One girl, a seventh grader, com- 
pleted six projects, and at the final assembly 
the Newbery Book Club presented her with 
a copy of Caddie Woodlawn for the best 
LRA record of the year. 

Among those intangibles that cannot be re- 
duced to a formula may be listed the follow- 
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ing items (being, rather largely, intentions 
which have not blossomed fully into accom- 
plishment) : 

LRA Readers were encouraged to make use of 
the public library, and to make LRA Reports on 
the books they read there. Thus, it is hoped, the 
foundations may be laid for the future adult reader, 
who shall make a wise use of the opportunities that 
the public library system makes available. 

By requiring the librarian’s stamp of approval 
on books not on library lists before the granting of 
LRA credit, considerable headway has been made in 
guarding against indiscriminate reading. 

LRA has taught a great number of students to 
look in their reading not only for plot, but also for 
those various other values that are inherent in any 
literature that is worthy of being read by them. 
Credit for this may be laid on the doorstep of the 
type of report used by LRA Readers. 


LRA has really only begun what it set out 
to do. The experimental stage has proved 
satisfactorily that as a vehicle of guidance 
and as a sort of hypodermic needle for in- 
oculating students with the good habit of 
reading, it is a practical plan. There is every 
reason to hope and to believe that with im- 
provements and intelligent administration it 
may prove to be the exception to the rule for 
“new deals,” and become a permanent set-up. 
Even if only one inoculation a year “takes,” 
and that student awakens to the beauties and 
satisfactions that abound in the world of 
books, LRA will be justifying its existence 
gloriously. And the librarian, upon whose 
shoulders falls the burden of LRA’s book- 
keeping, will utter not one word of complaint. 


Cooperation of the School Library with the Guidance Department 
By Laura E. Fletcher * 


HEN a certain group of books con- 

taining valuable material tends to be 
overlooked for a considerable length of time, 
the alert librarian is aroused to action. Such 
was the case in the Albany senior high school 
library regarding the vocational guidance 
books. They were not circulating, and for 
this reason, constituted a loss as far as library 
records were concerned. Moreover, our stu- 
dents, who have reached an age when voca- 
tional choice ought to be given serious 
thought, were missing out on something of 
vital importance to them. 

How did this state of affairs come to 
exist and what could we do to remedy it? 
Obviously it was a problem of circulation 
rather than of collection. 

We are working with senior high school 
students in a school where there are two 
counselors but no course in vocations. Ac- 


cordingly, if our pupils were to read these 
books, they would receive no credit for them. 
That, in part, will answer our question. The 
first step, then, was to see what could be 
done by way of introducing vocational guid- 
ance books on supplementary reading lists for 
as many subjects as possible. Here the 
librarian was amazed to find the number of 
subjects with which vocational material cor- 
relates. English, sociology, economics, secre- 
tarial practice, personal regimen, and career 
insurance (the last two courses are offered 
by the home economics Department to girls 
only) are some of them, but there are others. 


Before talking with any teacher, we ex- 
amined the books carefully. There were 
forty titles in all. Some were a little aged 
perhaps, yet all were based on sound guidance 
principles. Thereupon, we determined not to 
discard any but to do what we could to 


* Assistant Librarian, Senior High School, Albany, N.Y. 
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brighten them up and make an annotated 
bibliography of them. We included the dates 
so that a teacher need not recommend the 
older ones if she found them unsuitable for 
her purpose. The books were then re- 
marked, with a stylus, shellacked, recataloged, 
provided with new book cards—in fact, every- 
thing which could improve their physical 
appearance was done. 

The longest and most difficult task followed. 
Each of the forty books had to be read so 
that annotations might be made. (Other 
bibliographies which were obtainable seemed 
to include annotations for only a few of the 
books we had.) At last the necessary in- 
formation was gleaned, and the bibliography 
was run off on the school mimeograph 
machine. 

With bibliographies in hand we approached 
the various people whom we hoped to interest : 
the assistant superintendent of the Albany 
school system and director of research, the 
counselors of the Albany senior high school, 
all departmental supervisors, the principal, 
and teachers of various subjects. Each was 
enthusiastic and readily agreed to accept these 
books for credit. When possible we spoke 
to these people in the library where we could 
point out the books themselves which we 
had placed on conspicuous shelves and 
labeled. 

A great deal of credit for the success of 
our scheme goes to our principal, who de- 
voted an entire faculty meeting to a dis- 
cussion of the bibliography and the value of 
the books. Each teacher was given a copy 
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of the bibliography, of course. In addition 
we offered to prepare shorter bibliographies 
with page references for teachers who re- 
quested them. 

To create interest among our students, we 
planned a series of books reviews for our 
school paper. These were written by pupils 
in the journalism class who were thus given 
an opportunity to prove their sales ability. 
They started with She Strives to Conquer 
by Maule, which of course needs very little 
push to make it go. This procedure, together 
with our personal recommendation of ‘the 
books, has brought unusually good results as 
proved by the following statistics taken from 
our circulation record: 





1932 1933 1934 1935 
Sept. 21 19 26 46 
Oct. 18 28 24 66 
Nov. 29 53 85 141 
Dec. 27 66 92 150 


This spring we are planning to have a more 
elaborate college exhibit than usual, including 
posters, catalogs, year books, etc. In addition 
we shall have an exhibit of books of fiction 
and biography which deal particularly with 
vocations. 

Altho our experiment has taken consider- 
able time and effort, we feel that it has done 
much toward remedyitig an unfortunate situa- 
tion. We believe that everything which tends 
to correlate the work of the guidance de- 
partment and the library should be done 
since these two departments, according to 
school administrators, are destined to play 
the leading roles in the modern school set-up. 


Special Directory Service in Cincinnati 
By Mary Rudd Cochran * 


'p an attempt to give the latest directory 
service to the host of small business repre- 
sentatives in particular, the Public Library of 
Cincinnati makes three unusual provisions. Jn 
the first place, it maintains a file of directories 
of eighty-five cities. These directories are 
purchased while they are fresh and attractive. 
According to an agreement with a local pub- 
lisher, who represents the Association of 
North American Directory Publishers, the 
directories are delivered on publication and 
are sold to the public library at half price. 
A list of directories wanted during the fol- 
lowing year is prepared in December. The list 
varies with the amount of money budgeted 
for this purpose, with the demand, and with 
the output. Certain diréctories are issued an- 
nually, some biennially and others at longer 


intervals. The local publisher assumes re- 
sponsibility for securing the books promptly. 
Before the close of the year he notifies the 
library if any on the list are not to be issued 
as anticipated and the library substitutes 
names of other cities. The selection is based 
on requests and on observation of current use. 
All the larger cities in the United States are 
included as well as smaller cities of Southern 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Southeastern Indiana. 
The library staff has noticed that there is 
greater local demand for directories of cities 
of the Southwest than for cities of similar 
size in New England. 

The great advantage of the purchase plan is 
that the library receives recent directories and 
avoids disseminating out-of-date information. 
Also the library does not have to wait for li- 


* Head of the General Reference Department, Cincinnati Public Library. 
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braries in other cities to send directories 
which have seen considerable service else- 
where. 

An objection to the purchase plan is that 
the library pledges itself not to send old Cin- 
cinnati directories to other libraries, as it did 
in the days of the exchange system. While 
the purchase plan is splendid for the residents 
of Cincinnati, persons in other cities are find- 
ing it increasingly difficulty to get data about 
Cincinnati’s citizens and business firms thru 
their local public libraries, since the Cincinnati 
library no longer ships obsolete directories 
elsewhere. 

A second collection of importance is the 
collection of telephone directories. These are 
received as gifts from the Cincinnati and Sub- 
urban Bell Telephone Company. To tell the 
story briefly, long distance operators com- 
plained that persons were continually looking 
up numbers in out-of-date telephone books for 
other cities, at the public library, and trying 
to make house-to-house calls with incorrect 
telephone numbers. So the local company 
asked the library to discard its whole file of 
telephone books from other cities and offered, 
instead, to keep the library supplied with the 
telephone books from fifty different cities as 
fast as these new telephone books appear. 
The list of fifty cities was selected by the 
library and the telephone company jointly. It 
includes the larger cities of the United States, 
Canada, and Cuba, and some smaller places in 
Cincinnati’s immediate territory. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation gives 
the library its classified telephone directories. 


The library laces the telephone books into 
binders similar to those made for magazines. 
The various bright colors of the covers aid 
staff members to pick out the right ones 
quickly when readers have scattered them 
around on the tables. 


Telephone directories have the advantage of 
being strictly up-to-date but city directories 
give fuller information about business films 
and city government and they contain, of 
course, names of persons who do not sub- 
scribe for telephone service. The library has 
both city and telephone directories for large 
cities but not for smaller ones; for instance, 
it has both for Los Angeles, city directories 
for Knoxville and Memphis, telephone direc- 
tories for Chattanooga and Nashville. 
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For Cincinnati itself there are two direc- 
tories in special demand: a numerical tele- 
phone directory and a location telephone book. 
By means of them, individuals can learn the 
sources of anonymous or misunderstood calls, 
or can find neighbors to deliver messages in 
emergencies. These books were not gifts. 

The library has many other lists, legal and 
banking directories, rosters of public officials, 
lists of hotels and industries. Many of these 
are in book form but some, like the annual 
list of realtors, appear in issues of trade 
journals. So the third provision is a card 
index. In alphabetical order it shows where 
various lists can be found. It also “analyzes” 
city and telephone directories so that a staff 
member unfamiliar with the location of a 
town may discover, quickly, if it is included 
in the directory for a neighboring city. For 
instance, Bremerton, across the Sound from 
Seattle, is included in the Seattle telephone 
directory. 

In addition to the regular use of city and 
telephone directories by business and profes- 
sional men, social workers and other citi- 
zens, they have special use during the sum- 
mer when vacationists consult them for ad- 
dresses of friends in cities they plan to visit— 
then they turn to the file of city maps to 
locate the streets on which friends live. In 
December the senders of Christmas cards 
descend upon the library in full force. In 
mid-winter the demand comes for cities of 
Florida and states along automobile routes 
to the Far South. 

Business men and women come for one 
address or a dozen. Sometimes they work 
for hours, taking information now from one 
directory now from another. Occasionally a 
group of clerks surrounds a table, preparing 
elaborate mailing lists or addressing envelopes 
directly from the volumes. Frequently men 
bring in wall maps, which they cover with 
dots representing stores or factories selected 
from directories. 

Requests over the telephone for addresses 
average eighteen a day and are made chiefly, 
in the late afternoons by stenographers rush- 
ing to get out the last letters for the day. 

Directory service is costly in time as well 
as in money, but it is a real service to busi- 
ness and it is constantly making new friends 
for the library among people who have no 
other interest in books. 


Letter to a Librarian 


66 URING the summer,” writes a mid- 

western librarian, “I took into my 
library for a short time, a young woman 
from one of our small northern communities 


for a ‘taste’ of librarianship. Recently I had 
a letter from her. Her reaction to this small 
library is interesting, to say the least, if not a 
bit unusual. . . . For obvious reasons I 
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should not like to have either her name or 
mine mentioned.” 


The letter from the young assistant follows. 


Dear Miss 

I believe I am trying in my circuitous, 
china-upsetting way to tell you ‘thank you.’ 
Oh, not for what you think: your patience 
with my slow pick-up of library routine, your 
suffering my moleish tendencies to seek out 
the quietest, remotest corners where only 
books were and root a hole in the afternoon 
happily (but not so profitably from Lord 
Taxpayer’s point of view). 

As I sat on a low stool alphabeting and 
uprighting and poking a smudged nose into 
a smudged volume a little oftener than just 
necessary, I felt nearer to old Dickens and 
sweet Shakespeare and Charles Lamb (he 
was the honey of them all!) than I had ever 
felt before—anywhere—in any library. And 
I was enjoying myself on stolen time, as 
*twere. It was the reverence, I mean, that | 
knew in that place so old and darkly raftered, 
reeking of books (the best ones, read to rags, 
smell the richest) redolent of other times and 
people so familiar you could shut your eyes 
and know them by touch. 

Your Library—the books and pictures 
gathered thru the years by your hand—the 
vines and girls you trained as you would have 
them be—your personality entwined in every 
dog-eared page and delicately limned tendril 
on the premises; what a pride you must know 
in a work well-loved and done as you turn 
it over to the ones you have taught so well! 
I have no way of knowing what others feel 
but I cannot help believing that many a 
thoughtful patron has felt the religion that | 





The One 
By Gayle 


HE “ONE CENT SHELF” at the 
Wichita City Library is providing a 
means of replacing and duplicating older book 
titles without direct expenditure of library 
funds. Reprint editions of books. still in 
demand are purchased by the library and are 
rented at one cent a day—half the fee charged 
for the new books on the regular rental 
shelf. The plan is not entirely original with 
us, but has been adapted from a similar plan 
in practise at the Denver Public Library. 
Our project was launched in December 
1934 amid feelings both of misgiving and 
curiosity on the part of the staff as to what 
the public would think of it. However, people 
seem more willing to accept innovations now 
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knew in your Library and revered your part 
in it. This feeling that I had, bigger than 
myself, partaken of a whole community, you 
shall not question. It was too real, too a part 
of the place. 

My own little personal prissiness about 
libraries you may laugh at as you like; but 
again never doubt my sincerity. Fools cannot 
be insincere; they are not clever enough. Do 
I have to prove that I am foolish? Then: I 
invariably got lost in ’s many-corridored 
library. I did not like it. I never quite 
“caught on” how to get a book in ’s. 
The procedure awed me. It seemed too simple 
for a great institution in which I was ever 











nervously keyed for “red tape.” I never go 
into ——- ——’s in ——. Maybe I just imagine 
it is so smugly “just so,” until I hate its 
very germs. 


Efficient I suppose yours is, but not mill- 
like, the way to frighten the dreamers for 
which such structures were reared. Had it 
been otherwise, I could not have “shown up” 
as consistently as I did. I knew I was not 
worth the jacket on a best seller after it has 
been out once, so I did not once fatuously 


suppose that I was needed there. I just fair 
liked it. 
And thus from you to your library of 


books to me—to all—the spirit was manifest. 
Don’t wonder why, but putting it into words 


has seemed my own especial mission. Yet 
it had been fittingest expressed simply, 
humbly—as one can only be simple and 


humble before what is great and good. You 
see now you were wrong in your contention 
that books do not carry contagion. They do, 
they do, and do! 


Cent Shelf 
D. Clar/ * 


than before the various experiences of the 
depression, so this plan was accepted phi- 
losophically and even enthusiastically by most 
patrons. Many people said they would rather 
pay a little for the privilege of reading a 
clean and new looking book than to read the 
soiled books they found on the regular 
shelves. Others were glad to find copies of 
certain titles in, even if they had to pay a 
little for them, rather than have to wait in- 
definitely for free copies. Some patrons 
were glad to find on the shelf certain books 
they had “heard a lot about” but had missed 
reading when they were first published. 
Among the fifty-four books which were 
borrowed from the shelf the first day were 


* Head of Circulation, Wichita City Library, Wichita, Kansas. 
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The Cutters, The Rim of the Prairie, Cathe- 
rine the Great, The Little Minister, Old 
Judge Priest, Little Man, What Now?, The 
Magnificent Obsession, The Forsyte Saga, 
Sunset-Pass, Congorilla, Crimson Roses, Of 
Human Bondage, Strategy in Handling People, 
Margaret Yorke, Scarlet Sister Mary, Gun- 
sight Pass, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Mys- 
terious Island, Heart of the Desert, and Stil 
Jim, 

During the first few weeks of the shelf’s 
existence the average rental fee per book 
was just two cents, but that figure has gradu- 
ally risen to four cents for the average light 
book. For titles such as Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga the average is fifteen cents. 
It is interesting to note that the fiction and 
non-fiction averages are practically the same. 
Buck’s Bring ’Em Back Alive and Hallibur- 
ton’s Flying Carpet earned about the same 
rentals as Norris’ Treehaven and Packard's 
Adventures of Jimmie Dale. Longer non- 
fiction books such as Atherton’s Adventures 
of A Novelist compared with the Galsworthy 
novels. 

Altho the one cent shelf was intended to be 
a collection of reprints, a few extremely 
popular titles which have not yet come out 
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in cheap editions were added, and, in every 
case, have paid for themselves. 

When the books were being selected, a list 
of forthcoming motion pictures was con- 
sulted, and the books on which these movies 
were based were ordered. These have proved 
exceptionally popular. In fact, the first book 
which paid for itself was Old Judge Priest 
in which picture Will Rogers was the popular 
star. 

These six books paid for themselves dur- 
ing the first four months: Old Judge Priest, 
Treehaven, Red Silence, Jimmie Dale and the 
Blue Envelope Murder, Of Human Bondage 
and Rinehart’s My Story. Other books which 
earned their cost in rapid succession were 
Congorilla; Up the Years from Bloomsbury; 
Rim of the Prairie; Wild Wind; East Wind, 
West Wind; Little Man, What Now?; Wild 
Horse Mesa, and Ma Cinderella. 

Thruout the year $383.00 has been spent on 
the shelf and $352.66 has been taken in from 
rentals. The initial expenditure, therefore, 
which one does not expect to cancel for 
several years, has practically been taken care 
of. During the first year 148 of the 192 
books originally ordered have paid for them- 
selves and have been put into the free collec- 
tion 


Free Farm Census Leaflets Cover Important Topics 


By Z. R. 


66 ACK to the farm,” share croppers, 

farm tenancy, labor, drought, crop 
failure and crop insurance, soil improvement, 
disappearance of the horse, and rural electri- 
fication are but a few of the important topics 
of the day upon which the Census furnishes 
figures. These are summarized in a set of 
brief reports. 

Thousands of teachers, hundreds of co- 
operatives, dozens of discussion and debating 
societies, granges, “Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica,” farm organizations, and CCC camps are 
using these Farm Census free summary leaf- 
lets in regular teaching and discussion pro- 
grams. For their reference work, they and 
many others wish to depend upon the libraries 
for file copies and reference rather than to 
send in to the Census for these releases. 

Another large class of persons which needs 
releases for ready reference are county plan- 
ning and research committees of Resettlement, 
Soil Conservation, AAA, WPA, and many 
others. These persons constantly write to us 
complaining that the publications which they 
require for reference are not available in local 
libraries. The demand for Census data is 


* Chief Statistician for Agriculture, Bureau of 


Pettet * 


likely to be still further augmented because 
of numerous special articles in farm, Govern- 
ment, educational, cooperative and trade 
papers. The first series published in School 
Life, Extension Service News, News for 
Farmer Cooperatives, and Domestic Commerce 
have brought in a large number of direct 
requests to us for the leaflets mentioned in 
the articles. In addition to these requests, a 
number have suggested that we “stir up” the 
libraries and get them to carry files of the re- 
leases, as well as the formal publications of 
the Census which are printed by the Super- 
intendent of Documents and are for sale by 
him at from 5c to 15c each. (For serious and 
continued reference these are more satisfac- 
tory and convenient than the separate leaflets.) 

The Census is extremely desirous that a 
set of the United States free summary 
leaflets and those for every State and county 
be in every library in the United States. Ow- 
ing to the large number that would be re- 
quired, these cannot be issued broadcast but 
may be secured by every library making a 
request. Please address Bureau of the Census, 
Division 6-A, Washington, D.C. 


the Census, Department of Commerce, 








Idaho’s Library Essay Contest 
By Margret Hughes * 


tyes system of free public libraries, while 
comparatively a recent development in 
relation to many other cultural and educa- 
tional agencies, is taken rather for granted by 
people living in cities or in densely populated 
areas, and the enormous social discrepancy of 
the fact that at least one-third of the people in 
this country do not have access to a free 
library does not seem to register in the minds 
of the majority, or incite to much action on 
their part. Many states have a much higher 
percentage than one-third without benefit of 
libraries, and, of course, a few wealthy states 
have a comparatively smaller number. 

The hue and cry in defense of those without 
library privileges has been raised with in- 
creasing frequency and expanding resonance 
by librarians themselves collectively, and by 
innumerable educators and individuals who 
have recognized a just cause worthy of their 
efforts. Even so there is still much persua- 
sion and convincing to be done before we can 
reduce our deficit of libraries to its most 
probable minimum. Any movement which 
must take into consideration and make neces- 
sary allowances and exceptions for all degrees 
of geographical, economical, social, and in- 
tellectual differences has a long climb ahead 
of it toward perfection. 

Many and diverse are the problems and 
obstacles which face library promoters in the 
state of Idaho—problems which have faced 
them for thirty years, during which time 
there has been launched one attack after 
another against library provincialism with 
little or no permanent success. The most 
astonishing drawback to the program as a 
whole has been an almost utter indifference 
and complete lack of knowledge on the part 
of the people, as manifested by the law- 
makers, concerning the condition and status of 
Idaho libraries. This lack of knowledge may 
be attributed directly to the fact that the 
majority of the people of Idaho have never 
had free library privileges and consequently 
do not know what to expect. The program 
for library development in the last few 
years has of necessity been one of education 
in order to combat this condition, and eventu- 
ally to achieve permissive legislation for state- 
wide library service. 

Book Week last November was recognized 
as an excellent and opportune time to start an 
educational library campaign among the chil- 
dren of the state, who are hampered in 
their education not only by a dearth of public 


* Idaho Free Traveling Library, Boise, Idaho. 


libraries but also by insufficient school libra- 
ries. Sixty-three per cent of the children in 
Idaho live in rural communities and attend 
small country schools. Aside from a small 
State Library whose facilities are so limited 
that it can provide only old, worn-out books 
to not more than 10 per cent of these rural 
schools, they have no supplementary reading 
material. 

It was recognized among those actively in- 
terested in expanding library service in Idaho 
that enlisting the support of the school chil- 
dren of the state would be a valuable asset 
to the program. Toward this end a state- 
wide essay contest was announced during 
Book Week in every school, on the subject 
“Why We Need Better Library Service in 
Idaho.” The state Parent-Teachers associa- 
tion spoasored the contest, for which mime- 
ographed copies of pertinent facts and statis- 
tics concerning library conditions thruout the 
state were prepared by the State Library and 
made available for each contestant. These 
facts of library conditions in Idaho were 
bluntly presented so that even the youngest 
mind could comprehend and assemble them 
into an essay on the need for better library 
service. And the facts themselves were so 
glaring that no one could fail to appreciate 
that the field of library facilities was wide 
open for development and improvement. 

During the period of the essay contest a 
state-wide publicity program in the news 
papers was carried on by the State Library, 
based on the theory of association, for the 
benefit of not only the contesting school 
children but also their parents as well. It 
was reasoned that an interest in the contest 
would attract interest to the news notes 
about libraries, so the news stories were 
full of the statistical facts concerning the 
inadequacy of the libraries and of the remedies 
suggested to alleviate the condition. 

The contest itself was well supported by 
state-wide civic organizations in the way of 
prizes and publicity. Three separate groups 
of prizes of three prizes each were subscribed 
to, making entry in the contest alluring to 
the practical minds of the school children. 
In addition to six substantial awards of 
money, three of the prizes were books, to 
be selected by the winners, and donated by 
an Idaho publishing company, a local book 
store, and a national book club. The judges 
of the contest were wisely chosen for their 
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thoro understanding of both children and 
the value of libraries. 

A boy from the elementary group wrote 
the following: “If you haven’t money to 
travel, read some books. . . . When life is so 
full of riches and a boy can reach out if 
he wishes and enjoy life as a king, surely 
Idaho can see the need of better library 
service.” 

From the intermediate grades the following 
quotation from an eighth grade girl is typical 
and descriptive of conditions in remote, rural 
Idaho: “In the outlying districts (of which 
there are many in Idaho) the people are many 
miles from a library, and even the nearest 
city is many miles away. The only way these 
people have of improving their education is 
reading and studying books. Then, too, when 
the children are too far away from school to 
get to school the whole term, the only way 
the parents have of teaching them is by 
reading to them from books that some edu- 
cational teacher has written. To buy these 
books would cost too much for the average 
family.” 


LIBRARY CODE 


E, the students of Garfield high school, 

believe that certain regulations in the 
use of the library are necessary in order 
that we may get the greatest good from an 
institution important in securing an education. 
We, therefore, approve the following regula- 
tions relative to the use of the library: 

We believe that we should use the library 
for reference work and free reading and 
that failure to cooperate will mean the de- 
privation of our library privilege for a certain 
period of time. 

The library is a place for investigation and 
cultural reading and we think that talking 
and other misconduct should not be tolerated. 

We feel that it is our duty to obey the 
library rules pertaining to circulation of books 
and magazines and prompt payment of fines. 
We understand that books must be checked 
at the desk when taken out and returned, 
that no book is to be marked or torn in any 
way and that there is a fine of an amount 
specified by the librarian which must be 
paid on all overdue books. These rules apply 
to all material taken to study halls, as well 
as to books and material drawn for overnight 
or for a week. 

We are definitely opposed to the removal of 
library books by any means other than the 
usual and recognized method. 

We consider it the responsibility of the 
students as well as the faculty to return 
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A high school girl stated that: “Thousands 
of people in the state of Idaho are desirous 
of new knowledge. They want to broaden 
their education, but due to the lack of finances 
they have to remain unlearned and ignorant. 
If we had an adequate State Library service 
these people could have the books they desire. 
Did you know that of Idaho’s 450,000 citi- 
zens, 305,000 do not have access to a free, 
local library? In other words, 68 per cent 
of our citizens are deprived of the benefits 
of easily available library service.” 

Entries in the contest came from all parts 
of the state, from children living under every 
circumstance and condition which the state 
provides. In almost every instance the con- 
testants displayed an understanding of the 
subject about which they were writing; seri- 
ousness was the predominate note of each one. 
It is believed by those directing the contest 
that any measure of success which is achieved 
in procuring permissive legislation for enlarg- 
ing library facilities in the state will owe 
much to the interest and efforts of the school 
children of Idaho. 


all library books found in or about school 
to the library or the Girls’ or Boys’ Club 
offices. 

In order to preserve our library property, 
infinite care should be taken not to mar it in 
any way. 

Finally, we believe that the appearance of 
the library should at all times reflect the 
high standard which should be maintained 
by each and every Garfield student. We agree 
to exert every effort toward carrying out this 
code: 


1. To use the library for reference work 
and general reading only. 

2. To take out a book only under the 
specified conditions. 

3. To return all library books found in 
or about school and to preserve library 
property to the best of our ability. 


We feel that this code should pertain to the 
Seattle Public libraries as well as to the 
Garfield library and we believe that it is the 
duty of every pupil using the public libraries 
to cooperate with the librarians and their 
assistants in keeping the libraries clean, 
orderly, and quiet, in order that they may 
serve the purpose for which they were 
intended—namely: to provide a place for 
reference and cultural reading, free from in- 
terruption and interference. 

Garfield High School 
Seattle, Washington 
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{Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


IR: I have the greatest sympathy for Ellen 
Jackson, who writes in your February 
issue asking “Are librarians people?” 


I am very much afraid we're not. I can 
hear a groaning chorus of “The traitor”—but 
I mean it. Oh yes—we dress well—as well as 
we can on our measly salaries—(who of us 
has more than a measly salary, may I ask?)— 
we go to concerts and shows and movies 
when we can—(again on our measly salaries) 
—we pretend to be “Oh, just terr-i-bly in- 
terested” in all the doings of the world—we’d 
have no one think we’re not up to date—but 
listen to this. . . 

We get salaries ranging from $1094 to $1893 
—as compared to $2076 for teachers—accord- 
ing to the Wilson Bulletin for November 1936. 
How much pep can you maintain on that? 
How charming can you be when your worries 
about the rising cost of living make you look 
like a hatchet-face for all the world to see? 

Then—just consider the “public” for a 
minute. Take a look at most of the libraries 
in the country. How many of the young li- 
brarians—people out of library school in the 
past fifteen years or less are given positions 
of any importance so that the public could 
consider them librarians? Miss Jackson says 
“the person holding the actual professional 
position is never the heroine of the story.” 
Ye gods—do we ever get into actual profes- 
sional positions in time to be on the heroine 
side of a romance? Don't be silly! Writers 
pretty generally pick their heroines under 50 
if possible—(Miss Corbett’s Mrs. Meigs being 
an outstanding exception—and even Mrs. 
Meigs at 80 had more life in her than the 
average librarian at 35!) 

Just try to get a librarian interested in any- 
thing that might happen to smack of money! 
She shies away from it like a colt—with no 
more real poise or self-respect than a colt. 
She shies away from any talk about any gen- 
eral subject that might seem to be what she 
calls “radical.” Oh yes—she “tries to keep 
herself informed about present-day trends”— 
but to her it’s just so much book talk—it 
doesn’t sink in—it’s like the proverbial water 
and the duck. 

What’s the matter with us! We're just too 
genteel to live—that’s all. Our people gener- 
ally go into library work “because its such 
nice lady-like work”—(where did they get that 


idea!)—and by golly—they’ll keep it lady-like 
or die in the attempt. They think they’re too 
good even to consider money—or salary—or 
position. All any librarian thinks about is— 
Service. All very fine—but service pre- 
supposes respect—respect of the librarian for 
herself—and respect of the public for the pro- 
fessional position of the librarian. How many 
of us are really professional? We're not. 
We're wishy-washy, namby-pamby, scared of 
our lives, scared of the public, scared of our 
Boards, scared of our shadows—poor weak 
sisters. It’s time we waked up and discovered 
ourselves to be real people—fiesh and blood 
people, with ideas and thoughts and desires 
and hopes and plans—without fear—stepping 
forward—proud of ourselves—proud of our 
work—and proud of our profession 
Mary T. HUGENTUGLER 
Cleveland Heights, Ohi 


4 Me 


Only a little while ago we were told that 
Alice in Wonderland was a pernicious tale for 
children. Now another psychiatrist announces 
that fairy tales can eventually cause neurotic 
disturbances, recurring in later life as “Lilli 
putian” dreams, peopled by giants and dwarfs 
and expressive of international needs, uncon 
scious impulses and strivings. 

These lilliputian fantasies, Dr. Sandor Lo 
rand told the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association in 
New York, indicate that “there is a strong 
regressive tendency to the childhood period 
when the stories were told, which in turn im- 
plies maladjustment in adult life, usually found 
to relate to the patient’s sexual difficulties. The 
degree of maladjustment depends chiefly on 
the circumstances under which the fairy tales 
were told the child: how much of them was 
acted out, which would leave only a small part 
of the anxiety they aroused to be worked out 
by the child himself. If, however, the child 
had not the opportunity to act out what he 
heard but was left to digest his impressions 
as best he could, the threatening elements 
present in fairy tales . . . may leave him with 
anxieties which may cause neurotic disturb- 
ances in later life.” 

The good doctor seems to be confusing the 
symbol with the cause. Life has so many real 
terrors that we do not need to go to fairy 
tales to find them. 


MM OM 
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Bennett Cerf of Random House, publisher 
of the Modern Library series, was surprised 
one morning to find on his desk a letter from 
a firm of Hollywood agents addressed to “Mr. 
William Makepeace Thackeray, Modern Li- 
brary, New York”: 


Dear Mr. Thackeray: 

We have read your recent book The His- 
tory of Henry Esmond, Esq. and believe it 
possesses material adaptable for motion pic- 
tures. 

We are recognized agents for writers at 
all studios and as such should like to repre- 
sent you in the sale of both your own per- 
sonal services and your literary products.... 


Mr. Cerf, after thinking it over, replied as 
follows, signing Thackeray’s name: 


Thank you for your letter telling me that 
you believe that my recent book, The His- 
tory of Henry Esmond, possesses material 
adaptable for motion pictures. This effort 
is a rather crude attempt, I fear, but I am 
now working on a_new novel which I think 
will be a natural fer pictures. I am think- 
ing of calling the new book Vanity Fair. 

I will be interested in hearing what you 
think of the title. 


This was the amazing transcontinental re- 
sponse—amazing, that is, to those who have 
never been to Hollywood: 


Acknowledging receipt of your letter of 
December 23, in reply to our previous com- 
munication, we feel that the title which you 
are thinking of giving your new book, 
namely Vanity Fair, is: a’ good one. We 
would greatly appreciate a manuscript: on 
this story. 

We would like to submit this, if we are 
authorized to do so by you, to the studios 
for their consideration. 


The actual documents of the above corre- 
spondence are posted at the office of the 
Hollywood Reporter. 


MM 


The sound of the baseball is heard again in 
the land. Young men dream of careers of 
glory on the diamond. One of these aspirants 
to the big leagues, more articulate than other 
ballplayers (save perhaps Dizzy Dean!), wrote 
the following letter to Rogers Hornsby, man- 
ager of the St. Louis Browns: 

I was born with a baseball in my hands 
and I’m going to die the same way. 

I’m better than Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb, 
Hans Wagner and all the rest of those hams 
put together. I can hit a ball two miles and 
throw one a mile and a half. I have so 
much speed that the ball burns to ashes be- 
fore it reaches the plate, and my change of 
pace is so good that when I throw a slow 
ball the batter has to wait until the ninth 
inning to take a sock at it.... 

I have played in the minor leagues for a 
short while, but they kicked me out because 
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1 burned up all their baseballs with my 
terrific speed. Now I would like to com« 
down to your training base in Florida this 
spring and burn up some of yours. Have 
you got a good supply on hand? How about 
its 
The beautiful, arrogant confidence of the 
young in themselves! Shall we watch the 
box-scores for the triumphant name of Vic- 
tory Chudy, who wrote the letter? Destiny, 
with her book of permutations and combina- 
tions, her tables of mathematical probabilities, 
inexorably confides, “Don’t be a fool. You 
will never hear of that young man again.” 


Mw 


Last month I propounded (somewhat play- 
fully, I must confess) the following syllogism: 
Absolute statements are false in a relative uni- 
verse. But this is an absolute statement and by 


definition false. Therefore, absolute statements are 
conceivably true in a relative universe. 


“What's wrong with my syllogism?” I 
asked. Here are two interesting comments. 


Your syllogism is all right. If the prem- 
ise were correct, however, all logic would be 
out along with the absolute statement. The 
reason that “absolute statements are con- 
ceivably true in a relative universe” is that 
absolute statements are relative to our ac- 
customed methods of thinking in the age- 
long search for an absolute. On the theory 
of probabilities, some of these might turn 
out to be true. Let somebody else work 
that out! And a universal truth might be 
relative to something, if we knew what it 
was! 

Yours for more light, 
Op StorMy PETREL 


Your syllogism is nicely stated, but, like 
so many of the discussions to-day, it is 
meaningless. For a term to have meaning, 
it must be but a symbol which stands for 
a definite concept. Knowledge is the sum 
total of all these concepts. Nothing is, nor 
can be, knowable by itself. 

That is.to say, there are but two kinds of 
statements possible; firstly, the statements 
which express relationships, i.c., those that 
are supported by concepts and hence have 
meaning; and secondly, there are statements 
which use terms inconsistently so that no 
conception is possible. It is meaningless to 
say “absolute statement,” since “absolute” is 
defined to be independent of the existence 
of other things, and a “statement” depends 
always upon the relationships necessary to 
define the terms of the statement. 

Definitions are relationships, relationships 
are equations, and equations are definitions. 
Knowledge must always assume its founda- 
tions and then reason circles back to the 
assumed foundations. That is relativity. 

GLEN H. DRAPER 
Arlington, Va. 


Is everything clear now, people? 


S.}.K. 








Junior Librarians Section 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE * * * PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


Purpose 


To foster professional expression and to promote greater responsibility and common 
understanding among the younger members of the profession. 


Program 


To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to 


the younger librarians. 


To give the younger members an opportunity to gain experience and to participate more 
generally in conference and other professional activities. 


To promote studies that will contribute to the advancement of librarianship. 
To encourage membership in the American Library Association. 


To plan various social activities. 


To cooperate with the American Library Association in promoting and fulfilling its 


aims and purposes. 


[This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in- 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians. 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s editorial 
representative and “coordinator”: Mrs. Norma Olin 
Ireland, c/o Pomona College Library, Claremont, 
California.] 


HE material for this month’s Section was 

compiled by Evelyn Stuart, newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the Southwestern Dis- 
trict, and Polly Post, secretary of the Central 
District. This is the final reporting of these 
two districts for the current year, their other 
contributions to the Section having appeared 
in the January 1937 issue of the Bulletin. 

N.O.L. 


Louisiana—of the “Southwest’”’ 


The Junior Members Round Table of the 
Louisiana Library Association had a “get ac- 
quainted” meeting in New Orleans on Satur- 
day, February 20. 

Ella V. Aldrich, readers’ adviser, Louisiana 
State University Library, told of the organ- 
ization of the J.M.R.T. and of the activities 
carried on by various groups. Evelyn Peters, 
librarian, Elmer E. Lyon High School, Cov- 
ington, La., brought with her illustrations of 
the kinds of library publicity used in her 
school. Muriel Haas, who has a fascinating 
position in the Department of Middle Amer- 
ican Research at Tulane University, New 
Orleans, described some of the rare letters 
and charts in this collection. Margaret Reed, 
librarian, Smith Hall library, Louisiana State 
University, who is also President of the Baton 
Rouge Library Club, told us of her club with 
its opportunities of hearing prominent speak- 
ers who are visiting the University campus. 





EVELYN STUART 
Secretary of Southwestern District 


Patsy Burguieres, Xavier University Library, 
New Orleans, reviewed several books which 
would appeal to patrons of the different 
groups represented. 

The chairman urged J.M. to take an active 
part in library affairs in the state and nation. 
The informality of the meeting made it most 
enjoyable. All members left with an enthu- 
siastic feeling to renew the friendships at the 
J.M.R.T. breakfast on April 24, in Shreveport, 
La. Louisiana Library Association Meeting). 
After the meeting many J.M. had dinner in a 
Vieux Carré restaurant, where one of the 
group entertained us by reading our palms. 

Evetyn Stuart, Chairman 
J.M.R.T. 
Louisiana Library Association 
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Central District 


May Day Breakfast 


Wisconsin Junior Members are planning a 
meeting to be held at the same time as the 
Library School annual May Day Breakfast. 
At this meeting a report will be made from 
each city on the number of librarians eligible 
for membership in the Junior Members Round 
Table in that city. 

The group has had one preliminary report 
on the salary schedule project so far, accord- 
ing to Irene E. Varney. 


Plan Directory 
Indiana Junior Members have been confining 
their activities during the past months to 
working out plans for compiling a directory 
of librarians in the state. No other news was 
reported by Miss Lois Zimmerman, Chairman 
of Indiana Juniors. 


Illinois to Organize 


The Junior Members of Illinois took their 
first step toward organizing Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 28, 1936, when Sue Osmotherly, 
president of Illinois Library Association, gave 
space on the conference program for a dinner 
meeting during the annual state meeting at 
Peoria. Kathryn Ellis of Peoria Public Li- 
brary acted as chairman of the brief business 
meeting held after the dinner, which 65 
younger librarians attended. The _ guest 
speaker, presented by the Juniors of Peoria 
Public Library staff, was Ruth T. Manlove, 
national chairman of A. L. A. Junior Members 
Round Table, who told of the activities of 
Junior groups all over the country. During the 


Mw Me 


An Open Letter to the Junior 
Members Round Table 


te difficulties experienced by the Junior 
Members Round Table in making their 
aims, purposes, and activities understandable to 
members attending the Round Table for the 
first time at the Midwinter Conference may 
well bear some examination. Certainly the 
mere fact that the validity of the purposes of 
the organization is questioned at each meeting 
is evidence that something is radically wrong 
with those avowed aims, or in their execution. 

Allow me to take up a number of points 
that helped to make that meeting so innocuous, 
piddling, and unstimulating. The prize per- 
formance was the reading and attempted justi- 
fication of a plan of “Reading with a Purpose 
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remaining days of the conference, a ballot box 
was left on the registration table so that those 
in attendance at the dinner might suggest 
names of members for an executive committee 
to act for the year to consider means of or- 
ganization to be presented at the next I.L.A. 
meeting. Those who have accepted a place 
on this committee are: 

Chairman, Elizabeth A. Windsor, librarian, 
Flagg Township Library, Rochelle, Ill.; Mar- 
cia Wheeler, librarian, Public Library, Hins- 
dale, Ill.; secretary, Felicia M. Ryan, adult 
librarian, East Bluff Branch Library, Peoria, 
Ill. 


“Dividends” 


“Dividends,” a new page in the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin edited by the recently appointed A.L.A. 
Subcommittee of Junior Members of the Pub- 
licity Committee, will be devoted to human 
interest stories which show by specific ex- 
amples the value of the library to its users. 
Members of the Subcommittee will welcome 
brief word of instances of significant service 
which the library is known to have rendered. 
This Subcommittee will also aid with post- 
conference publicity following the New York 
meeting. The members of this Subcommittee 
are: 

Ella V. Aldrich, Mrs. Gladys A. Brown, 
Catherine Bundy, Gretchen Janette Garrison, 
Elizabeth Hesser, Esther S. Kalis, Marie D. 
Loiseaux, Ruby C. Wilder, Janet K. Zimmer- 
man, Ruth T. Manlove, Chairman. 


The members of the committee for the 
study and encouragement of informal profes- 
sional study among younger librarians are: 

Gilbert A. Cam, Irene Fetty, Jean Vestal, 
Irene Varney, Helen M. Focke, Chairman. 


Me ME 


for Librarians.” Does it not seem more than 
a little absurd for librarians, who presume to 
be qualified to choose, order, and regiment the 
reading of their patrons, to admit the inability 
to choose a plan of reading for themselves? 
Or is it an inadvertent admission of inability 
to do the almost only thing that justifies their 
claim to professionalism? Certainly if a libra- 
rian cannot pick reading for the individual he 
knows best, himself, how can he justify his 
attempt to choose reading for others? 

Much was made of the fact that valuable 
time is lost thumbing thru library literature in 
search of the few articles of interest to the 
Junior Members. It was stated that the li- 
brary journals contained little that the Junior 
Members deemed interesting, and the journals 
were scored for failure to include such mate- 
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rial. Just who are the Junior Members any- 
how, and why should the professional journals 
cater to their Juvenile wishes? If it is too 
much work for them to read with some care 
the half-dozen or so journals that the library 
profession supports, they had better look else- 
where for an easier livelihood. 

One gentleman, evidently one of the ring- 
leaders of the JMRT, who has so recently 
taken to smoking a pipe that its novelty has 
not yet worn off, spent much time and many 
gestures (with the pipe) in belaboring the 
point that the JMRT had sponsored and com- 
pleted (mind you, completed!) several pam- 
phlets on library use. The fact that The H. W. 
Wilson Company had furnished the prize 
money used and had financed the publication 
of the pamphlets did not seem to dampen his 
enthusiasm for the accomplishments of the 
JMRT. And all this pother about three leaf- 
lets that any advertising man could cook up 
between a late breakfast and an early lunch. 

Criticism from the floor was ostensibly wel- 
comed, and immediately squelched with a de- 
fence mechanism that did nothing more than 
repeat the fact that the inner sanctum was 
right, and the outsiders wrong. After some 
prodding, the chairman was moved to read the 
avowed purposes of the organization. After 
so doing, she assumed their validity and power 
to cow all opposition and closed discussion 
thereon. And that after one of the members 
had with some innocence revealed the fact that 
somewhat the same procedure had occurred at 
all previous meetings of the organization. 

Two of those objectives may bear some 
further discussion: 


(1) The consideration and solution of 
problems peculiar to the junior members of 
the profession. Just what those might be 
I do not know. None were mentioned at the 
meeting. Certainly a census of librarians 
under the age of 35 in Ohio, reading courses 
for librarians, and hack publicity are not 
problems of any significance. This objective 
is marked by the absence of concrete evi- 
dence that any such problems exist. If they 
do, and I do not doubt that they do, the 
JMRT has to date been unsuccessful in de- 
veloping sufficient maturity to become aware 
of them. 


(2) The social and professional advance- 
ment of the junior members. There was no 
evidence of such a program at the meeting, 
and I sincerely doubt the possibility of meet- 
ing and developing acquaintanceship with 
older members of the profession by holding 
meetings which the older members do not 
attend (more power to their continued good 
judgment!). Certain exceptions will be 

_claimed at once, but by the mere laws of 
chance, those same contacts, now credited to 
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the JMRT, would have been made if the 
JMRT did not exist. Perhaps even more. 
If it did not exist, the members could pos- 
sibly attend other sessions, and thus make 
some of the contacts they seem to covet so 
much. 


Perhaps I am making too much out of too 
little. But having wasted two hours at the 
Midwinter Conference, another hour will! not 
be too much missed. Besides, I dislike seeing 
organizations die a lingering death, and I do 
not begrudge them a gentle push into oblivion. 

Let the members of the JMRT carefully ex- 
amine the activities of the A.L.A.; let them 
discover that all the things they claim to be 
trying to do are already adequately covered in 
other A.L.A. functions; and let them quietly 
consign the JMRT to the ash heap of noble 
experiments, and devote their efforts and ener- 
gies to the advancement of the activities of 
the American Library Association. 

LeRoy Caries Merarirr 
University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School 


Reply to Mr. Merritt 


To the editor: 

Upon reading Mr. Merritt’s vituperative 
criticism of the Junior Members Round Table, 
I felt that, lest your readers, carried away by 
its rhetorical effusion, may have difficulty in 
separating its purely personal dissatisfaction 
from whatever elements of constructive com- 
ment it may contain, some further word is 
needed, perhaps, if only in fairness to the 
organization being attacked. The fact that in 
past months Mr. Merritt has already cham- 
pioned four different CAUSES with epis- 
tolary fireworks (e.g. “Negro Segregation”— 
L.J. 61:467, and “Librarians versus the Next 
War”—W.B. 11:270) may or may not be of 
significance. . . 

Neither space nor time warrants a point-by- 
point refutation of his various charges (which, 
by the way, are couched, not in the terminol- 
ogy of thoughtful criticism, but in the vocabu- 
lary of invective and in the spirit of ridicule). 
However, one or two items should be cleared 
up. 

In the first place, no “admission of inability” 
of librarians “to choose a plan of reading for 
themselves” is inferred in the J.M.’s “Reading 
With a Purpose” project. At present, they 
merely offer to suggest each month a list of 
professional articles of special interest to 
younger librarians. Such a list may well be 
appreciated by busy assistants. 

Regarding the evaluation of aims and pur- 
poses so ardently ridiculed, I might suggest 
that the very fact that they are frequently re- 
examined is a healthful sign that in this body, 
at least, the stagnation of aims, with which 
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other groups are sometimes charged, is not 
likely to occur. The A.L.A., itself, has at 
times appointed committees to study its own 
organization and purposes, in hopes of increas- 
ing the effectiveness of its service to its mem- 
bership. 

It is to be regretted that what might have 
constituted an effective criticism of the re- 
cently completed Library Leaflets project was 
spoiled by an indulgence in personalities. 
Somehow I continue to give more weight to 
the thoughtful judgment of an elder (Dr. 
Wheeler) regarding the leaflets than to the 
impetuous derision of a neophyte (Wisconsin 
35). 

The Junior Members Round Table is an in- 
formal organization within the A.L.A. It has 


MM 


Three Musketeers of the Future 


66 LL for one, and one for all.” What 

unity that suggests, and what strength 
of purpose. How well it succeeded most 
of us have read. 

If it is not too trite, I might suggest its 
adoption by our present friends, the Ameri- 
ican Libraries, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and the American Librarians. All of 
us hope, and many believe, that a greater 
future lies ahead for them. A short time 
ago various librarians were asked to give 
their opinions about libraries in 1954. While 
all their ideas did not agree there were strik- 
ing similarities. Among the changes men- 
tioned were: 

Mechanical devices to help with routine work. 

Photo reproductions to preserve material and to 

circulate scarce items. 

Large regional libraries. 

More departmentalization with specialized assist- 

ants. 

More help for readers. 

Some forms of library service for which smal! 

fees would be charged. 

More “eres on the methods of dealing with 

opie. 

Fewer books but more copies of the good ones. 

Increase in the importance of subject lists and 

current informational sources. 

Library planning has been undertaken on a 
national scale by the A.L.A. and the state 
groups. Committees have been formed and 
discussion of ways and means begun. With 
the possibility of federal aid it appears that 
some of the preceeding predictions might 
come to pass sooner than was at first thought 
probable. One more factor has potentialities. 
That is the “Friends of Libraries” move- 
ment. The “Parent Teachers Association” 
has been a powerful factor in building sup- 
port for the educational system. Why not 
the same role for “Friends of Libraries” in 
the library field? It’s up to us! 

Immersed as we get in the routine of 
everyday work, it is difficult to look at these 
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no individual dues, in fact, no official member- 
ship, preferring rather to consider as members 
all young librarians wishing to participate in 
its activities. It wishes to provide newcomers 
to the profession with an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with others of the younger 
library generation and to gain Association ex- 
perience within a group they can call their 
own, during the years when their youth and 
individual obscurity naturally tend to prevent 
much activity within other Association groups. 
It neither hopes nor pretends to sponsor 
CAUSES or revolutionary aims. Those of us 
who do attend them generally enjoy the J.M.’s 
meetings —possibly because we do not load 
our conference baggage with brickbats. 


E. B. STANForRD 
a a : 


ideas as more than figments of imagination. 
In the American Library Association the 
American librarians have an agency that can 
turn these thoughts into plans and actions. 
It cannot function successfully, however, with- 
out our support. To the Junior members, 
most of all, the future of the American libra- 
ries is important. Now is the time for us 
to talk about it, think about, it and do what- 
ever we can to help as state and national 
associations give us opportunities. 
Above all we need cooperation. Again 
remember “Tous pour un, un pour tous.” 
Gitpert A. Cam, Secretary 
Junior Members Round Table 


BIGGEST AND SMALLEST BOOKS 

An entire exhibit case was needed at the 
Cleveland Public Library to house the two 
largest books in the library. The smallest 
book in the library was placed in the center 
of the exhibit. This small book, no larger 
than an ordinary thumbnail, is undoubtedly 
one of the smallest in the world, yet may be 
read with the aid of a powerful microscope. 
It is a miniature edition of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. 

On the one side of the smallest book is 
shown a copy of John J. Audubon’s Birds 
of America, an enormous volume profusely 
illustrated. On the other side of the case is 
another huge volume, Pyramids of Gizeh. 

The world’s longest novel is also on view 
at the library. No, it is not Anthony Adverse, 
which in comparison looks like a pamphlet. 
The title page of the longest novel in the 
world is inscribed “Artamenes” or the “Grand 
Cyrus” an excellent new romance written by 
that famous wit of France, Monsieur de 
Scudery. This novel was printed in London 
in 1653 and Monsieur de Scudery was in 
reality Mile. Scudery. 








THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


Edited by the Book List Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore * 


HOW THEY DO IT IN LONG BEACH 


[Probably no library in the country puts out so 
many attractive and up-to-date booklists as does 
Long Beach. ey are all done in the mimeo- 
graph; nevertheless, they are as unusual in 
appearance as they are in content. We have 
asked Mrs. Brewitt to write an article on the 
methods used in making the lists, and are ver 
glad to have her contribution to the Forum. 


HE Long Beach Public Library has made 

a specialty of mimeographed booklists 
for several reasons. Since it is impossible to 
give individual reading guidance to seventy 
thousand borrowers, suggestive booklists on a 
wide variety of subjects seem to be the best 
available substitute. They a!so offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for group contacts and 
are frequently prepared for distribution to 
groups interested in special subjects. Here 
they serve the double purpose of reading 
guidance and publicity. 

Another good reason for spending time in 
the preparation of reading lists is the fact 
that the librarians who compile them are im- 
proving their own book knowledge in the 
process and this knowledge can be put into 
service indefinitely for the benefit of readers. 

Mimeographed lists have some advantages 
over printed lists. They seem more personal. 
Also, it is easier to have small editions of a 
larger variety of subjects and to revise them 
frequently. 

There is no reason why mimeographed lists 
cannot be made attractive. The main require- 
ments are a skillful typist and mimeograph 
operator, the right kind of paper in attractive 
colors, a staff member with some artistic abil- 
ity, and care in the arrangement of print on 
the page. 

Effective titles and subheadings and well 
selected quotations are factors in making lists 
attractive. When annotations are used, it adds 
to the appearance of the list if they are ap- 
proximately the same length. Carefully bal- 
anced margins are important. Often a title 
must be sacrificed or an annotation changed 
to balance the page. A title-page with an 
appropriate and well proportioned drawing is 
desirable. Here is where the staff member 
with artistic ability comes in. 


A perfect copy of the list should be typed 
and approved before the stencil is cut. Much 
more time must be spent in perfecting the 
page layout than in cutting the stencil and 
mimeographing. 


A file of suggestions for physical make-up, 
illustrations, headings, etc. is useful. It is 
easy to build up such a file from the deluge 
of printed matter which flows into any li- 
brary. Publishers’ announcements and adver- 
tising matter of various kinds will furnish 
many ideas not only for booklists but for 
posters and window displays as well. 

The weight of the paper is important. It 
is impossible to make attractive lists on paper 
so thin that the print shows thru. This seems 
obvious but it is a fault frequently found in 
mimeographed library lists. We use cover 
paper, antique finish, 201 pounds to a thousand 
sheets twenty-three by thirty-five inches. Di- 
viding the narrow way of the sheet into three 
makes the width right for a folder two sides 
of which can be cut on one stencil. Twelve 
folders seven and a quarter inches long and 
three folders five and a half inches long can 
be cut from one sheet. The sheets cost from 
three to four cents each. When for some 
reason the length is varied, we often have a 
two-inch strip which can be cut into book 
marks which we use for various purposes— 
to call attention to some special library serv- 
ice, to urge prompt return of new books, etc. 

Our experience indicates that technique is 
more important than tools. We are able to 
turn out superior work on a mimeograph six- 
teen years old because we have a superior 
operator. However, up-to-date equipment is 
desirable. Until recently drawings were 
traced with a stylus by holding the stencil 
against a window pane. We now have an 
A. B. Dick number two portable mimeoscope. 
This cost $24.00 plus sales tax and about 50 
per cent additional for styluses and more or 
less necessary extras, including alphabets for 
tracing, a device for making shaded back- 
grounds, etc. A paper cutter large enough to 
cut in quantity is also needed. 

Lists are made up in editions of five hun- 
dred to a thousand. With an up-to-date 
mimeograph there is almost no limit to the 
number which can be run off. At least that 
is what the salesmen say. We hope to be 
able to prove it next year. 

Stencils can be kept for second runs. Ink 
is removed by putting the stenci] between two 
pieces of newspaper and pressing over the sur- 
face with a cloth, then using fresh sheets of 
newspaper and repeating until the stencil is 
quite dry. They are then hung on a wire 
rack (made from a coat hanger) with back- 


* This project, appearing regularly in Wison Bulletin, i db i i . 
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ing sheets between them. We have kept them 
by this method for a maximum period of two 
years, which is as long as we care to use a 
list without revision. The Mimeotype stencil 
sold by the A. B. Dick Company is the best 
we have found. 

We have no cost estimates aside from the 
paper. Our W.P.A. typists have been used 
to free the time of our own expert typist to 
do this kind of work, so in the final analysis 
our various Federal projects have paid a 
share of the labor cost of booklists for the 
past three years. It takes time and care and 
more or less experimenting to turn out good 
work, Attractive mimeographed lists are not 
cheap, perhaps, in terms of money, but we 
believe that they are worth their cost. 


{The Book List Forum starts its bi-monthly ap- 
pearance with this issue. Our next copy will 
appear in June when we hope to have an article 
on “Booklists in English Public Libraries,” by 
Stanley C. Holliday of the Hendon Public Li- 
brary, London.] 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


_ Lists should be ordered from the Vertical File 
Service of The H. W. Wilson Company unless other- 
wise stated. Most lists are free except for postage 
and therefore the only charge necessary is for mail- 
ing and handling. 

The 60 lists included this month are available for 
$1.00 when ordered as a set. 

New booklists will be described in the Forum as 
soon as possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Elizabeth Hesser, Booklist 
Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; and one hundred copies postpaid 
to e H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Service. 
When needed, additional copies will be requested. 
Do not neglect to inform the Committee and The 
Wilson Company as to whether the lists are free 
except for postage, or priced. 

The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not available for listing in 
the Forum, are desired; mark such lists clearly 
“Not available for distribution.” Address inquiries to 
Rea J. Steele, Chairman, Book List Forum itorial 
Committee. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising layouts; books for advertiser, 
rust. printer. 1p °36 Indianapolis public 
c 


An author-title list of 15 books, printed 
= a single sheet, with illustration at the 
op 


AGRICULTURE 


Why not try farming? Books can help you 
earn a living from the land. lip °’37 noch 
Pratt free lib 2c 


A very inclusive list of over 100 titles. 
General books, ks on soil maintenance, 
buildings and equipment, farm animals, 
crops, and such special subjects as poultry 
raising and beekeeping. Lists 18 bulletins 
of the Maryland agricultural experiment 
station and 9 periodicals. A booklet printed 
= bright green paper, with illustration on 

e cover 


ANTIQUES 


American antiques, a list of books. (Art bk- 
list no 14) 7p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 


One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of December 
1936, Includes furniture, glassware, pottery, 
silverware, pewter, iron-work, quilts, be- 
sides a number of books depicting the early 
— scene. Attractive cut on the 
over 
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ART 
Are in the eighteenth century. (Art bklist 
no 19) 5p ’36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of December 
1936. A group of books covering both gen- 
eral background reading and certain speci- 
fic arts of the period, such as painting, en- 
graving, decoration and furniture, textiles, 
and porcelain. Cover is a silhouette illus- 
tration on dull rose paper 


ART, Commercial 
Advertising art; a list of books. (Art bklist 
no 18) 5p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the series of art booklists de- 
scribed in the December 1936 Book List 
Forum. Contains books on theory and tech- 
nique, lettering, layout, posters, etc. A 
very striking cover design showing red sil- 
houette on a yellow background 


ART, Egyptian 

Egyptian art, a list of books. (Art bklist 

= 23) 5p °386 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of December 
1936. A rather extensive list of books on 
Egypt’s history, antiquities, and art, plus 
a section on illustrations and reproductions 
of her art. An Egyptian cut on a soft 
shade of green makes this an attractive list 


ART, Mexican 
Mexican art today. (Art bklist no 15) 2p '36 
Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of December 
1936. A rather short list which includes a 
few books of general information about 
Mexico for background material. Printed 
on a single sheet of bright orange paper 
with Mexican illustration at the top 


BOOKMARKS 

I say—that’s impossible! 1p nd New Rochelle 
(N Y) public lib 1c 

NOT a booklist. A bookmark, mimeo- 
graphed on light blue paper, with humorous 
illustration at the top. Contains informa- 
tion for the public concerning the introduc- 
tion of an automatic charging machine in 

the library 


BOOKS and moving pictures 
Novels into movies. 3p °36 Long Beach 
(Calif) public lib 1c wy 
A re-issue of the list entitled ‘Motion 
picture stories’ (listed in October 1936) 
with 110 titles instead of 57, and arranged 
alphabetically by the titles of the novels 
rather than by the authors. Orders for 
‘Motion picture stories’’ will be filled with 
the more recent list. Mimeographed 


BOOKS and reading 

Book parade; February '34 7p ‘34 Attleboro 

(Mass) public lib 2c 
Lists 164 titles without annotations, ar- 

ranging them under such subjects as: 
World before you; Chronicles of American 
life: Today’s problems; Wild life, etc. Gives 
Dewey numbers. Mimeographed on slips 
and stapled together. 

Designed for oumenee reading. 3p nd Indian- 

lis public c 

ome iate 12 titles without annotations, cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects. Captions of 
the sections are: Literature of escape; 
Artistic backgrounds; In good company; A 
man’s world; Delightfully different; For the 
serious minded. Each section includes _ three 
groups of four titles each. Gives Dewey 
class numbers date in 
me recent books in varie elds. ‘he 

Soeridee on ag: carat 1936) 7p ‘36 
Alban ublic c 

Lists 61 titles; only fiction is annotated; 

classified. Includes sociology, economics, 
fine arts, science, religion, adult education, 
and fiction 
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CARNEGIE, Andrew 
Andrew Carnegie ‘“‘benefactor of 
3p °35 Indianapolis public lib 2c 
Brief, lively annotations of nineteen books 
on Carnegie and other men who have risen 
from obscurity to fame. Printed by offset 
process, with medallion on cover 


CHILDREN’S literature 


Books for boy scouts. 
public lib 2c 
Lists 104 titles, without annotations, un- 
der these headings: Books tested by time; 
Adventure and achievements; Scouts and 
scouting. Printed by offset process 
Let’s read. First and second grades (junior 
high school) 3p each °36-'37 Indianapolis 
public lib 2c each 
Six lists of 100-119 titles each, without 
annotations. Grouped under broad subjects, 
as Stories of life near and far, Animal 
stories, Poetry, etc. Printed by offset 
process, each list on different colored paper 
Suggestions for a child's own library. 4p nd 
Evanston (Ill) public lib 2c 
Lists 73 titles without annotations. In- 
cludes collections of tales, classics, poetry, 
humorcus stories, ‘“‘A few good story books,”’ 
‘“‘To supply general information,’’ picture 
books, and dictionaries 


CHILDREN’S literature—Heroes and heroism 


libraries."’ 


3p nd _ Indianapolis 


Heroes and heroines of service. 3p ‘36 In- 
dianapolis public lib 2c 
Lists 58 titles for children. Not anno- 


tated. Quotations interspersed. Printed by 
offset process on bright yellow paper. Il- 
lustration on front. Supply limited 


CHILDREN’S literature—indians 


— Indian. 3p nd Indianapolis public 
i ic 
Lists 87 titles for children. Includes 
stories, facts, games and music, and handi- 
craft. Quotation and cut on first page. 
No annotations. Supply limited 


CHILDREN’S literature—Manners and customs 
Child life in many lands. 4p nd Indianapolis 
public lib 2c 
Lists 115 titles without annotations; in- 
cludes fiction. Classified by country, show- 
ing grades for which each title is suitable. 
Supply limited 


CONSUMPTION (Economics) 


Effective consumer marketing, comp by M. C. 
Brace. 5p °'36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
A list for the reference use of market 
analysis, rather than a reading list. Valu- 
able sources of statistics, such as census 
reports and market data handbooks, are 
noted to answer the questions: ‘“‘Where is 
the consumer?’ and “How much money 
has he?” 


CRIME 
Crime and the public conscience, comp by 
i Fs Wisotzki. 6p °36 Enoch Pratt free 

c 


Revised edition of list orignety published 
in 1934 (see November 1936 Book List 
Forum) The format has not been changed, 
but with the number titles increased from 
46 to 59, only 19 titles from the original 
list are included. Annotated 


DOGS 


Tailwaggers. 

public lib 2c 

A  —. publicity folder, rather than a 
booklist. With illustrations from ‘‘Por- 
trait of a dog’’ by Mazo de la Roche, and 
a selection of suitable quotations, the folder 
was designed to be sent by the City Clerk 
to dog owners with their license blanks. 
General announcement of dog ks in the 
library included. Available with your li- 
brary’s imprint; order blanks and prices 
on request 


7p nd New Rochelle (N Y) 
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ECONOMIC policy 

Planning for the future; a reading list on 
the réle of the technical adviser in industry 
and government. 2p '36 Mass inst tech ic 
Reprint from the Sechasiogy review, July 
1936, listing 26 titles on a single 9 x 12 sheet. 
Descriptive notes are quoted from standard 
book-reviewing magazines. Gives pub- 

lishers and prices 


ETCHING 

Engravings and etchings, a list of books. (Art 
bklist no 21) 3p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of December 
1936. For those with some knowledge of 
prints. History and technique are cov- 
ered. Printed on gray paper with an illus- 

tration of etchers at work 


FICTION 


Family tree in fiction. 
public lib 2c 
Lists 21 well known titles with annota- 
tions. Printed on green paper, by offset 
process. Attractive cover arrangement 


Sports in fiction. 4p nd Indianapolis public 
lib 2c 


3p nd _ Indianapolis 


An unannotated list of 59 titles, printed 
on yellow paper, by offset process. Books 
on individual sports are grouped under the 
headings: Signals, The squared circle, Sport 
of kings, Fore!, Play ball, ‘‘Death in the 
afternoon,”’ Contact!, Racket and ball, With 
rod and reel, Here and there in the world 
of sports, and Short stories 


FISHING 
Let’s go fishing! 3p nd Indianapolis public 
lib 2c 


“A list of books personally recommended 
by the librarian. . .” The invitation to 
the sport is made attractive by the use of 
quotations and the informal title-page 
Printed by offset process 


GARDENING 
How does your garden grow? 
on gardens and gardening. 
apolis public lib 2c 
Lists 59 titles without annotations. Sub- 
ects included are essays, practical garden 
ks, books for the florist anc nurseryman, 
the grounds, flower arrangement, special 
flowers, and vegetable gardening 


GRAPHIC methods 
Books on the making of graphs and charts. 
lp °36 Indianapolis public lib ic 
Single sheet listing about twenty standard 
works, without annotations. Gives authors’ 


A reading list 
4p nd Indian- 


surnames only. Printed by offset process, 
in brown ink on buff colored paper 
HISTORY 
Book parade; who’s who, when and where. 


8p °36 Attleboro (Mass) public lib 2c 
Lists 88 titles without annotations. Em- 
hasizes of travel, biography, and 
story. Mimeographed in green ink on 
green paper, and consists of slips stapled 
together 
“Thunder and echo’’; history through biog- 
ge Rae fiction. 7p nd Cincinnati public 


Arranged chronologically by period 
treated, beginning with the Ancient world 
and ending with 1914. Includes 66 titles, 
old and new. Each section prefaced by a 
descriptive paragraph. A list which would 


be worthy of more attractive format. Mim- 
eographed on 9 x 12 sheets 
HOBBIES 


Hobbies and handicraft. Indianapolis 
public lib 2c 
Titles are briefly arranged under sub- 
jects; Airplane models; Ship models; Weav- 
ing, basketry, beadwork; Marionettes; Car- 
ntry and woodwork; Sewing and knitting; 
ay modelling; Bird houses; Radio; Toy- 


3p nd 
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making; Poster-making and drawing; Jack 
of all trades; and Crafts and craftsmen. 
Primarily for children. Supply limited 


INDIANS—Antiquities 
Art of the ancient Americans, a list of books. 
(Art bklist no 17) 5p ‘36 Enoch Pratt free 
lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of December 
1936. The books listed range over the whole 
field of archeological findings among the 
Indians of our own northern hemisphere, 
the Mayans and Aztecs of Middle America, 
and the Incas of Peru. Printed on a tur- 
quois blue paper 


LENTEN reading 


Lenten reading list; books for Catholic read- 
ers, comp by Helen Crook. 5p ‘36 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 


Subtitle: ‘‘Recommended by His Excel- 
lency the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 
D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore.’’ An anno- 
tated list of 57 titles grouped under gen- 
eral reading; Devotional and Inspirational; 
Christ, His Mother and their ollowers, 
Printed on lavender paper with a cross de- 
sign for the cover 

Lenten reading list; books for Protestant 
readers, comp by R. J. Steele. 5p '36 Enoch 
Pratt free lib 2c 

Subtitle: ‘‘This list was compiled from 
suggestions made by several leading Prot- 
estant clergymen in Baltimore.’’ 64 anno- 
tated titles on: General reading; Devotional 
reading; Sermons. Done on light green 
paper with a cross design for the cover 


MODELING 


Modeling for sculpture, a list of books. (Art 
bklist no 24) 5p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of December 
1936. <A selection which adequately covers 
the field of modeling in plastics. mphasis 
is laid on method and technique with an 
excellent listing of collections of illustrations 
to aid the young sculptor 


NAPOLEON I, emperor of the French 
Napoleon Bonaparte, his life and times. 6p 
"35 Indianapolis public lib 2c 
Lists 62 titles. Includes fiction, drama, 
biography and miscellaneous works. Par- 
tially annotated 


NEGROES in the United States 
‘“‘Negro Americans. what now?’’ comp by 
L. C. Hall and Effie Stroud. 6p °36 Indian- 
apolis public lib 2c 
“Some interesting books by and about 
Negroes,’’ with descriptive annotations. 
Fifty-three titles on Negro history, con- 
tributions of Negroes, and Negro fiction and 
folklore. Includes only books published 
since 1932 


NURSERY schools 
Nursery school. 3p nd Indianapolis public 
2c 
Lists 29 titles, mostly articles in period- 
icals. No annotations. Supply limited 


PASTEL drawing 


Pastel painting, a list of books. (Art bklist 
no 13) 3p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of December 
1936. Emphasizes books on_ technique. 
Printed on a pastel shade of green paper 
with an attractive illustration on the cover 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Books on photography, comp by M. B. Free- 
man. 7p °'37 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
An annotated list of 82 titles covering all 
phases of the subject. A _ revision of the 
mimeographed list included in October 1936 
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POETRY—Appreciation and interpretation 
rel speaking. 3p nd Indianapolis public 
c 


Suggestions of material to be used in 
choral speaking as well as books and maga- 
zine articles on the subject. Unannotated, 
with quotation on the title-page. Printed 
by offset process. Supply limited 


PRINTS 


Prints, a list of books. (Art bklist no 20) 
5p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative booklists described 
in the Book List Forum of December 1936. 
A selection covering history and technique 
especially for the beginner. Other lists 
cover engraving, etching, woodcuts, etc. in 
more detail. Cover illustration is repro- 
duced from a woodcut 


PUPPETS and puppet plays 


“The puppet goes to school.’’ 3p nd Indian- 
apolis public lib 2c 
A folder listing authors and titles of 
twenty-nine books and magazine articles. 
Unannotated. Printed by offset process, on 
blue paper 


REAL estate 


List of books in the Business branch library 
on the appraisal and valuation of real prop- 
erty. 2p °36 Indianapolis public lib ic 

Folder listing 14 standard works; not an- 
notated. The part of the title beginning 
‘Appraisal. .”’ is printed in larger type 


RELIGIOUS literature 


Religion in books of today. 4p nd _ Indian- 
apolis public lib 2c 


Lists 25 titles. with brief annotations. 
Grouped under the subjects: Religion and 
psychology: Religious affirmations; Religion 
in biograpny; Missions in the world today; 
Church and the world it is in; ‘“‘The Ox- 
ford movement.'’ Printed by offset process 


See also LENTEN reading 


RETAIL trade 


Inventory and stock control; eight modern 
a books. ip '36 Indianapolis public 
1 c 

Single sheet listing eight standard works, 
without annotations. Small cut at top. 
Printed by offset process 


ROME, Ancient 


Introductory language: Latin. 3p nd Indian- 
apolis public lib 2c 
Though unannotated, this list of thirty- 
two titles (grouped under the headings: 
Roman language, history, life, costume, 
mythology and mottoes) will be helpful in 
the enrichment of Latin teaching. Dewey 
decimal! classification given. Printed by 
offset process. Supply limited 


SCIENCE—Philosophy 


Philosophy of science. comp by Marguerite 
Chamberlain. (MIT lib reading list no 5) 
lp ‘37 Mass inst tech ic 


A brief list (20 titles) reprinted from the 
Technology review, January 1937. Most of 
the annotations are quoted from various 
sources. The selection of titles was made 
with the help of experts in the field 


STATISTICS 


Books on statistics and statistical methods. 
3p '36 Indianapolis public lib 2c 


Folder listing about fifty well-known 
books, a simple listing arranged alphabeti- 
cally by author. Printed on blue paper, by 
offset process 

Statistical method, comp by Margaret Paige 
Hazen. ( MI T lib reading list no 4) Ip 
"36 Mass inst tech lic 


Reprint from the Technology review, De- 
cember 1936. 26 well-selected titles with 
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book notes, partly quoted from standard 
periodicals in the field and the prefaces 
of the books. Selection made with the hel 


Only 7 titles are duplicat 
lis list, which is longer, but 
nformation 


of specialists. 
in the Indiana 
includes less 


STORY telling 
Story-telling books. 3p nd Indianapolis pub- 
lic lib 2c 


73 titles, covering story-telling aids, 
story-telling collections, and legends and 
romances. Attractive cut on the cover. 
Supply limited 


UNITED STATES—Politics and government 


Important issues. 4p nd Joseph L. Sweet 
mem lib (Attleboro, Mass) 2c 
55 titles, under these headings: America 
under the microscope; Business and indus- 
trial problems; Capitalism and socialism; 
Combatting the pagccenen: International re- 
lations; Nation builders; Our criminal prob- 
lem. A single sheet, folded to 4p, uncut. 
Mimeographed 


WATER color painting 

Water-color painting, a list of books. (Art 
bklist no 16) 5p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the cooperative art booklists de- 
scribed in the Book List Forum of December 
1936. The books listed offer fundamental 
principles, practical directions for use in 
technical problems, special uses for water 
color and biographies of painters. Ilustra- 
tion on cover in keeping with the subject 

of the list 


WINTER sports 
Winter sports; books for amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, comp by L. B. Goodhart. 3p ‘36 
Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Annotated list of 20 titles. Includes ski- 
ing, skating, ice hockey, field hockey, and 
soccer. Folder with colored skiing illustra- 
tion on the cover 


WOMAN 

Modern woman, comp by Margaret Alexander. 

7p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
See annotation for next list (The roaring 
forties) 

Roaring forties—women come of e, comp 
by L. R. Miller. Tp '36 Montclair (N J) 
public lib 5c 

Two excellent lists of and for women, 
with very little overlapping of material. 
The Pratt list, with a very attractive for- 
mat, has catchy annotations of fifty or so 
biographies and autobiographies of women, 
famous and otherwise. “The roaring 
forties’’ a mimeographed list on 9 x 12 sheets 
intended for the aid and enjoyment of the 
middle-aged, is varied in scope, with an- 
notated titles arranged under trick head- 
ings, such as “For the fun of it,” “Just 

use we are forty,”’ ‘The eternal veri- 
ties," and ‘“‘Our jobs.”’ 


WOOD engraving 
Woodcuts, a list of books. (Art bklist no 22) 
3p °36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
One of the rative art booklists de- 
scribed in the List Forum of December 
For those with some knowledge of 
Includes the modern woodcut, his- 
tory of the woodcut, technique and the 
American school 


YOUNG people—Periodicals 
Magazines for boys. 7p ’36 Indianapolis pub- 
lic lib 2c 
Lists 26 titles with annotations and has 
as a subtitle “‘A magazine for every mood 
and every worthwhile interest.” Printed by 
offset process 
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THE ALBANY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVES PARENTS 


ARENTS as a reader class receive special 

consideration at the Albany Public Li- 
brary. An opportunity to demonstrate our 
services was recently provided in connection 
with a Parent Education Institute. 

To the conference went seven boxes of 
books prepared by the adult department of 
Harmanus Bleecker Library and five from 
the children’s department. A large poster 
headed the smaller ones, with its message, 
“A Source of Child Knowledge—the Albany 
Public Library—Books-Magazines-Informa- 
tion.” 

The September Bridge, monthly publication 
of the Albany Public Library, was also de- 
voted to parents. A list of books for parents, 
compiled by the head of the department of 
parent education, Albany Board of Educa- 
tion, is included. Prepared in time for the 
conference by the children’s department of 
the library was an annotated list of “Ten 
and Fifteen Cent Books,” which is now avail- 
able on request. 

Though it is impossible to determine accu- 
rately the results of this activity, there is 
sufficient evidence of success to justify it 
On the 197 books loaned the Institute by the 
adult department of Harmanus Bleecker Li- 
brary, 28 reserves were taken. An immediate 
result has been several requests from parent 
groups for exhibits and talks on children’s 
books. 

FLoRENCE BoocHEVER 
Publicity Assistant, 
Albany (N.Y.) Public Library 


JEWISH BOOK WEEK 


The eleventh annual Jewish Book Week 
America will be observed this year from Apri! 
25 to May 2, simultaneously with Better 
Homes Week. As in the past, special efforts 
will be made by the Jewish pulpit and press 
to emphasize the importance of books and 
learning in the life of the Jew. It is hoped 
that focusing on this literature will engender 
good-will and call attention to the efforts 
toward peace to which the Jew has always 
aspired. 

Special programs, exhibits, lectures, radio 
broadcasts, etc., are being planned. It is sug- 
gested that publishers, booksellers, librarians 
and teachers should cooperate with their local 
Jewish Book Week Committees to make the 
1937 observance a success. 

For further information and suggestions for 
programs and exhibits, write Miss Fanny 
Goldstein, Branch Librarian, West End Li- 
brary, 131 Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass, 
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New Subject Headings Adopted 
by Libraries 


Collected by the Committee on Subject 
Headings of the A.L.A. Catalog section. 
The Committee would like to receive new 
subject headings for this list from as many 
libraries as possible. 
Symbols after the terms indicate the libra- 
ries supplying them. 
Catholic junior college library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—MiCa : 
Commonwealth college waeary, Mena, Ark.—ArC 
Municipal reference library, Los Angeles, Calif.= 
CLMR 


The two lists below have been received and 
are available for loaning to any one interested : 


Subject headings used in the dictionary catalog 
of the Columbus Memorial library. 1936. 379p. 
(Copies are not available for distribution) 

Commonwealth college library. Supplementary list 
of subject headings. 1936. 19 1. 

sa—“see also” reference 
s= see reference 


Sarita Ropinson, Chairman 
University of lowa Library 
lowa City, lowa 


Air-Pollution (MnSJ) 
s Air pollution 
s Atmospheric pollution 
sa Dust 
sa Hygiene 
s Pollution of air 
sa Public health 
sa Smoke 
sa Smoke prevention 
Airports, Floating (IaU) 
s Floating airports 
s Seadromes 
s Seaplane airports 
Ambulance chasing (CLMR) 
Automobiles—Tourist camps (CLMR) 
Archives—Preservation (CLMR) 
s Municipal publications—Preservation 
s County publications—Preservation 
s State publications—Preservation 
Bank deposits (direct local subdiv.) (MnSJ) 
sa Banks and banking, State 
s Deposits, Bank 
sa Federal reserve banks 
Bank deposits, Government (MnSJ) 
s Government bank deposits 
Buddhist sects (DLC) 
s Buddha and Buddhism—Sects 
s Sects, Buddhist 
Church and state—Catholic church (DLC) 
s Catholic church—Relations to the state 
Church and state—Church of England (DLC) 
sa Church and state in Great Britain 
s Church of anes Relations to the state 
Company stores (MnSJ) 
s Stores, Company 
Conversation pieces (Pictures) (NN) 
sa Portrait painting 
sa Genre 
Danubian countries (MnSJ) 
sa Europe—Politics—20th century 
Hours of labor—Children (ArC) 
sa Child labor 
Hours of labor—Women (ArC) 
sa Woman—employment 
Jewish sects (DLC) 
See also Essenes; Pharisees; Sadducees 
s Jews—Sects 
s Sects, Jewish 
Land Utilisation (ArC) 
s n lanning 
Land uses (CLMR) 
Mohammedan sects (DLC) 
s Mohammedanism—Sects 
s Sects, Mohammedan 
Municipal centers cn 
Municipal courts (CLMR) 
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Municipal finance—Laws and regulations eRe 

Municipal government—Advisory services (CLMR) 

Municipal M  wacopeay Panel and commissions 
(CLMR) 


s Municipal boards | 
s Municipal commissions Ber, 
sa names of specific boards or commissions, e.g. 
Civil service commissions 
Municipal government—Charters (CLMR) 
s Municipal charters : 
—s government—Citizen participation (CLMR) 
sa Municipal government—Societies 
Municipal government—Costs (CLMR) 
s Budget, Municipal 
s Municipal finance 
s Public administration—Costs 
Municipal government—Federal aid (CLMR) 
Municipal government—Surveys (CLMR) 
s Health surveys 
s Recreation surveys, etc. 
Munivige officials and employees (CLMR) 
s Municipal officials 
s Municipal employees 
Municipal officials and employees—Appointment, quali- 
fications, tenure, etc. MR) 
s Municipal officials and employees—Promotion 
s ae officials and employees—Qualifications 
Municipal officials and employees—Five day week 
(CLMR) ‘ 
sa a = ee officials and employees—Hours of 
abor 
Municipal officials and employees—Laws and regula- 
_ , tions (CLMR) 
Municipal officials and “employees—Legal _ status, 
_. laws, etc. (CLMR) 
Municipal officials and employees—Salaries (CLMR) 
Municipal officials and employees—Sick leave (CLMR) 
ae officials and employees—Training (CLMR) 
sa Firemen—Training 
sa Police—Training 
sa Public administration—Trainin 
Municipal officials and emplo oab—Vacations (CLMR) 
Municipal publications (C MR) 
s Municipal documents 
Municipal records (CLMR) 
Municipal reports (CLMR) 
sa Reports—Preparation 
Also subdivision Reports under specific municipal 
agencies, e.g. Libraries—Reports 
Municipal reports—Forms (CL 
Municipal schools CL ER) 
s Municipal colleges 
Music, Municipal (CLMR) 
s Municipal music 
Negro periodicals (MnSJ) 
sa American periodicals 
sa Periodicals 
Production, Limitation of (MnSJ) 
sa Industry and state 
s Limitation of production 
sa Over-production 
sa Prices 
sa Supply and demand 


Radio broadcasting—Copyright questions (MnSJ) 
sa Copyright = 
s Radio broadcasting—Publishers’ rights 
Radio operators (MnSJ) 
s Operators, Radio 
sa Radio broadcasting 
Radio operators, Marine (MnSJ) 
s Marine radio operators 


Sampling (Statistics) (DLC) 
See also Biometry; Errors, Theory of; Mathe- 
matical statistics; Probabilities 
sa Biometry 
sa Errors, Theory of 
sa Mathematical statistics 
sa Probabilities 
s Statistics of sampling 
Social justice (MiCa) 
Subsistence homesteads (CLMR 
Synagogues—Administration and organization (DLC) 
Traffic signals (MnSJ) 
sa Roads 
sa Safety appliances 
sa Signals and signaling 
sa Streets 
Traffic signs (MnSJ) 
sa Roads 
s Signs, Street 
s Signs, Traffic 
s Street signs 
sa Streets 
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Governor Signs Ohio Bill 


A BILL providing $150,000 for public li- 
braries in Ohio has just been signed by 
Governor Davey, according to news relayed to 
headquarters by Paul Noon, state librarian. 
The bill is based on the one passed in 1935, 
distribution to be made by the state library at 
its discretion. Large grants to one library in 
each county will be continued—this library to 
aid weaker libraries in the county or extend 
service to rural areas—and small direct grants 
to other libraries whosestandards justify them 
will be made. 


Illinois Asks a Million Dollars 


Illinois is introducing a million dollar bill 
which seeks a $600,000 book fund for estab- 
lished tax-supported libraries and $200,000 for 
extension of library services to some of the 
two million people in the state now without 
libraries of any kind. Half of the $600,000 
would be distributed on a population basis; 
half according to an equalization formula 
recommended by Carleton B. Joeckel of the 
Graduate Library School at the University of 
Chicago. 


Seek Annual Grant in Michigan 


An annual state aid fund of $1,250,000 
is being asked of the Michigan legislature 
by the Michigan Library Association for 
public libraries of that state. Part of the 
fund, if received, would be distributed on a 
per capita basis to communities which main- 
tain public libraries in whole or in part; 
part, equal to 15 per cent, would be set aside 
for a period of ten years in a fund to be 
known as the “library equalization fund,” 
which would be allocated for the establish- 
ment of public libraries and to help them 
“meet the standards established by the state 
librarian or his representative.” 


During the next three years, if any local 
library’s annual appropriation is cut below 
its appropriation for last year, the bill pro- 
vides, the library shall be disqualified for 
that year from receiving state aid. At the 
end of the three-year period, libraries must 
meet certain standards or be ineligible for 
state assistance. 


“Any public library to receive an appor- 
tionment of the fund,” states the bill, “must 
conform to such certification requirements 
for personnel as are or may be established 
by the state librarian.” Funds received from 
the state need not be spent for books and 
periodicals alone. 


Other State News 


North Carolina’s library aid bill is asking 
for an annual appropriation of $150,000 in- 
stead of an appropriation for the biennium. 

In Vermont, a bill providing for the exten- 


sion of service thru regional libraries and 
setting $25,000 for the biennium to make 
such extension possible, has passed the 
Senate. 


Arkansas, Idaho, New Mexico, and West 
Virginia have included an item for state 
aid with the state agency operating appro- 
priation, or immediately following, in the 
budget or appropriation bill, in place of pre- 
senting a separate bill. 


Registration for Publicity Clinic 


Advance registrations for the publicity 
clinic announced last month may be sent now 
to Frederic G. Melcher, R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 62 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City. The clinic will be held in the Le Per- 
roquet Suite at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York, June 18 and 19, prior to the 
annual A.L.A. conference which opens at the 
same hotel on June 21. Attendance will be 
limited to librarians of public libraries, as- 
sistant librarians, and directors of publicity. 
The group will also be kept small enough 
to be very informal and to permit free dis- 
cussion. 


Encourage Use of Pamphlets 


Group leaders, classes, forums, and clubs 
in thirty cities will now be able to choose 
pamphlets to suit their needs by looking thru 
a special collection on display in their own 
city library. This plan to encourage pamphlet 
reading on public questions is sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education, the 
Public Affairs Committee—of which Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell, president of the Foreign 
Policy Association, is chairman—and the 
American Library Association. 
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“A GOOD SCHOOL 


LIBRARY IS 


This A.L.A. exhibit at the meeting of 


A NECESSITY 
the N.E.A. 


FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING” 
Department of Superintendence at 


New Orleans is described on this page under the heading, ‘‘Visualizing the School Library.’’ 


The special collection is made up of 600 
pamphlets selected by the Office of Education 
and published with the title, Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. Because most people want to 
examine pamphlets before placing quantity 
orders, these sample stations in the library 
were proposed. Sixteen libraries in towns 
where there are Office of Education forums 
have agreed to participate, along with four- 
teen libraries in cities where there are other 
types of adult education projects under way. 

Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, Chattanooga, 
Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Dayton, Denver, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Goldsboro (N.C.), 
Houston, Indianapolis, Knoxville, Little Rock, 
Los Angeles, Media (Pa.), Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Morgantown (West Va.), Ogden, 
Portland (Ore.), Rochester, Santa Ana, San 
Diego, Schenectady, Seattle, Waco, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Wichita are the cities taking 
part in the scheme. 

Not only the difficulty of knowing and 
seeing pamphlets has stood in the way of 
their use. Paying in little dribbles here and 
there has been both expensive and time con- 
suming. The Public Affairs Committee has 
agreed to act as a non-profit clearing house 
to relay orders for any of the pamphlets in 
the Office of Education list, so that anyone 
may send one check to one place for a selec- 
tion of pamphlets issued by any number of 
publishers. There will be no charge for this 
service and orders and inquiries should be 
directed to Caroline C. Curtis, Pamphlet Dis- 
tribution Service, Public Affairs Committee, 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 


Visualizing the School Library 


A few books on consumer education which 
a school librarian would use with 12th-grade 
pupils made up one unit of the A.L.A. dis- 
play pictured above. Similar samplings for 
second, fourth, and seventh grade classes 
studying the clothes we wear, the stars, and 
the frontiersman, completed this demonstra- 
tion of good school library service in minia- 
ture. 

Prepared by the Joint A. L.A. and N.E, A. 
Committee to interest school administrators 
at the recent meeting of the N.E.A. De- 
partment of Superintendence in New Orleans, 
such an exhibit would be equally suggestive, 
the committee felt, for use with state and 
local groups. Margaret Greer, of Minne- 
apolis, is chairman of the joint committee. 

Each had its own bright-colored 
leaflet listing the books exhibited, pointing 
out the selection aids to use when choosing 
other books in the same fields, and giving 
sources for pamphlet and picture material. 


subject 


For School Librarians 


School librarians need no longer feel iso- 
lated and far away from others who are 
doing similar work. The Directory of School 
Librarians is an alphabetical list of all school 
librarians who are members of the A. L. A. A 
geographical list adds to the usefulness of 
this mimeographed publication which is avail- 
able from the A. L. A. for forty-five cents. 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION" 
By Louisa A. 


Ward 








ECAUSE the elephant child is not the 
only young of a species to have “ ’satiable 
curiosity” about his elders, Miss Bernice Har- 
per capitalized on interest in “teacher” among 
the students, and had an exhibit of the things 
members of the faculty of the Emerson Junior 
High School, Lakewood, Ohio, had brought 
from foreign lands. The students showed in- 
terest in the collection, and probably will re- 
member that fine glass comes from Sweden 
because they saw some that “teacher” brought. 
We all have curiosity about ourselves, even 
more curiosity than the youngsters have about 
us. We wonder if we are spending our 
allotted hours in the library on things that 
matter, and wonder how we can find out what 
matters. The nearest approach to a specific 
answer to the questions is given in Annie 
Spencer Cutter’s article in the February 1937 
Bulletin of the A.L.A., called “Measurements 
in School Library Service.” The article is 
worth re-reading and giving to your principal. 
We especially liked her definition: “School 
library service means the accumulation all day 
long of large and small satisfactions both in 
giving and receiving which have been secured 
thru personal contacts.” 

In case you do not realize how these per- 
sonal contacts mount, some statistical mind 
figured out, in the same number of the Bul- 
letin, that each ‘chool librarian in the country 
circulated on the average of 10,635 books for 
home use in the school year 1935-36. 

This means that the school librarian’s day 
is full, which of course is no news to you, but 
you might like to see it as cartooned by 
Eleanor Witmer. Miss Witmer has been en- 
tertaining herself and her friends with line 
drawings, and now as long as the limited 
supply lasts, we can get copies of her clever 
cartoon from A.L.A. Headquarters. Our only 
objection to the cartoon is, not to the twelve 
activities she has picked out to illustrate a 
school librarian’s day, but the things she has 
left out. Fancy a school librarian going home 
after a day in which she had done only twelve 
things. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER READING 





Here’s a girl who grew seven inches in two 
months, yet her mother did not have to let 
down her dresses, because it was growth by 
reading. The rate was % inch for every book 
read, % inch for every pamphlet. This un- 
usual idea is a product of Miss Elizabeth 
DuV. Martin, who gave one of these papers 
to each of the 1100 students in the Parker 
School District of Greensboro, S.C., last Book 
Week. She computed the growth, after the 
children had listed their books, and drew the 
second picture for them. 





If you are wanting some clever three-color 
pamphlets to teach library service, have you 
written to the H. W. Wilson Co. for the li- 
brary information pamphlets that the Junior 
Members Round Table have concocted? They 
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cost 35c for 10, 75c for 50 and le each for 
100 or more. The titles are: (1) So This is 
the Catalog! (2) Time Savers; The Periodical 
Indexes; (3) S O S in the Library. 


M 


During Negro History week last month we 
found our collection of books on the subject 
woefully out-of-date and inadequate. We envy 
the school libraries in the South who can buy 
a fifteen dollar collection of books on the 
Negro for ten dollars, since the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund will supply the other five dollars 
and the postage. Even if we live too far west 
to be eligible for this collection, we found the 
titles interesting enough to warrant publication 
here. They are: 

Bullock—In Spite of Handicaps 


Calverton—Anthology of American Negro lit 
erature 


FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 
By Maxine Block 


HE following is a list of current and 
forthcoming films made from published 
sources. 
(When title for book and motion picture 
varies, title of film is given in parentheses.) 


CURRENT RELEASES 
Adams, Frank R. Circus girl [short story] 
Adams, Frank R. Happiness preferred (Outcast) 
Bernstein, Henri. Melo (Dreaming lips) [play] 
Byrne, Donn. Destiny Bay (Wings of the morning) 
{short story] 
Grey, Zane. Stairs of sand (Arizona Mahoney) 
Hackett, Walter. Espionage [play] 
Hilton, James. Lost horizon 
Holland, George. Once over lightly (Don’t tell the 
wife) [play] 


Kipling, Rudyard. Toomai and the elephants (Ele- 
phant boy) [short story] 


Locke, W. J. Beloved vagabond 
Lonsdale, Frederick. Last of Mrs. Cheyney [play] 
Mulford, Clarence E. Bring me his ears (Borderland) 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Twenty-three and a half 
hours’ leave [short story] 


Sullivan, Alan. Great divide (Silent barriers) 
Verne, Jules. Michael Strogoff 


IN PRODUCTION 
Borden, Mary. Action for slander 
Cowen, William Joyce. They gave him a gun 
Cram, Mildred. Wings over Honolu!u 
Davis, Owen, Sr. Jezebel [play] 
Garth, David. All steamed up 
Marquis, Don. The old soak [play] 
Queen, Ellery, pseud. Halfway house 


Ripley, Clements. Gold is where you find it [short 
story] 
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Connelly—Green Pastures 

Du Bois—Souls of Black Folk 

Embree—Brown America 

Hughes—Not Without Laughter 
ohnson—American Negro Poetry 
ohnson—God’s Trombone 
ohnson—Negro in American Civilization 
ichardson—Plays and Pageants from the Life 
of the Negro 

Washington—Up from Slavery 

Woodson—Negro Makers of History 

Work—Negro Yearbook 


Two other books on Negro history by 
Woodson, one for high school and one for 
college, are available from the Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1538—9th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In another collection the Rosenwald Fund 
is recommending three more books to read 
toward an understanding of the Negro: 

Chestnutt—Conjure Woman 


Heyward—Mamba’s Daughters 
Johnson—-Shadow of the Plantation 


Williams, Ben Ames. All the brothers were valiant 
Williams, Emlyn. Night must fall [play] 
Wodehouse, P. G. Damsel in distress 


FILM RESEARCH 


If any reference librarian feels that she is 
continually beset by difficult research requests 
which mean hours of weary work, frazzled 
nerves, and aching eyes, let her take heart and 
consider a few of the questions which are all 
in the day’s work for the head of a research 
department of a large motion picture company. 

What was a straitjacket like in 1860? What was 
a Dutch drum of the 17th century like? What type 
of drinking vessels were in use at the Springs of 
Vichy in 1860, and what was the uniform of the 
waiters like? What type of wagon was used by a 
Vermont tin-peddler in the 1840’s? When did spec- 
tacles first come into use? When did the custom of 
half-masting the flag first originate? What was the 
size and shape of envelopes used for telegrams in 
the South in 1865? What circuses, if any, were 


travelling in the western part of the U. S. near 
Oklahoma in 1898? 


These are some of the brain twisters with 
which Mr. Harold Hendee, Director of the 
RKO research department, has to contend. 
The research is extremely involved and is akin 
to detective work. No one authority may be 
taken because it has been found that another 
authority may be widely at variance with the 
first. So to make the film as accurate as 
possible, six authorities are consulted and if 
four agree, Mr. Hendee thinks he is safe in 
following them. 

The next time you see a film and say to 
yourself, “Oh, they didn’t wear hats like that 
then,” or “I know that slang expression wasn’t 
used in the World War,” remember that a 
majority of six authorities said it was. 
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LIBRARIANS and educators have 
reason to regret and condemn the 
recent appointment in Iowa of an un- 
trained and unqualified person as libra- 
rian of the Iowa State Library. Such 
political appointments do damage to 
professional standards, demoralize pro- 
fessional responsibility, and, most im- 
portant, jeopardize good public service. 
“The State Library Board of lowa, 
acting apparently at the behest of the 
Governor, who is a member, has ap- 
pointed as librarian of the Iowa State 
Library, Mr. John D. Denison, a Des 
Moines attorney with no library training 
or experience,” reports Hazel B. Tim- 
merman, Executive Assistant of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Salaries, Staff 
and Service. 

“Tn addition to this, the Governor has 
notified the employees of the general 
departments of the State Library: ‘The 
Board will at an early date make further 
changes in the personnel. This letter is 
to advise you that your future employ- 
ment will depend upon negotiations with 
the Board thru Mr. Denison.” 


Paul North Rice, representing the 
A. L.A., has sent the following letter of 
protest to Governor Kraschel : 


THe HonorasteE Netson G. KRASCHEL 
Governor of Iowa 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Sir: 


We are disappointed that the Governor of 
the State of Iowa should, according to such 
evidences as we have received, throw the 
State Library into party politics. Such action 
is peculiarly unfortunate and inexplicable at 
this time, when both party platforms have 
come out boldly for the extension of the 
merit system. 

There is great work to be done by the state 
library agencies of Iowa for the good of all 
the people of the state. Experience points 


at Random a 


clearly to the fact that such work is well done 
only when it is carried on by people who are 
chosen because of their training, experience 
and general fitness for the job and not be- 
cause of party affiliations. 

On behalf of the librarians of America we 
protest the appointment of people to library 
positions as a political favor and urge, in the 
interest of good library service for the people 
of your state, that only professionally trained 
librarians be appointed to library positions 
in the state library agencies. 

Paut NortH Rice 
Director of the Libraries, New York 
University, 
Representing the American Library 
Association 


Since further changes in the person 
nel of the lowa State Library seem to 
be pending, librarians and library groups 
are urged to send immediate protests to 
Governor Kraschel of Iowa against po 
litical tampering with public library 
service. 

Me MeO 


An effective means of establishing contact 
with newcomers to the community is em- 
ployed by the Kansas City, Kansas, Publix 
Library. Librarian Donald W. Kohlstedt, 
author of the leading article in this issue, 
informs us that each new family moving to 
Kansas City receives a copy of the letter 
below. This is Mr. Kohlstedt’s latest ven 
ture in advertising the library to new and 
potential users. The names of new arrivals 
to the city are obtained from moving com- 
panies. 


Dear Friends: 


Welcome to Kansas City, Kansas, and to 
the Public Library. Our staff is always ready 
to be of service to you and we hope that you 
and your family will feel free to utilize the 
facilities of the library. 


All of our resources are available to meet 
your needs. Our book collection includes 
both standard works and the newest publica- 
tions in every field. Our reference depart- 
ment will gladly answer any question for you. 
Just call Drexel 1502 and ask for that de- 
partment; or, if you prefer, mail your ques 
tion to us on a postcard and tune in on radio 
station WLBF the following Wednesday eve 
ning, at 7:30 p.m., for your answer. We 
conduct two other regular broadcasts ove 
WLBF which may interest you or members 
of your family. On Monday afternoon, at 
4:30 Pp. M., we have a series of exciting stories 
broadcast especially for the children, and on 
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TENNYSON’S BIRTHPLACE, SOMERSBY, LINCOLN 
In this old rectory Tennyson and his eleven brothers and sisters spent their early 
years. Nearby are many scenes which Tennyson has tenderly described in his poems. 
His father’s church is across the road. The right wing of the house is a private chapel. 
Somersby is a tiny, out-of-the-way village composed of ‘“‘huts at random scattered, each a 


nest of bloom.’’ 


Friday, at the same time, we review the 
latest developments in the field of popular 
science. 

A library card may be procured, on appli- 
cation, at the loan desk in the main library. 
Our service is free, and we hope that we 
may be able to serve you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DonaLp W. Koutstept, Librarian 


MM 


The bibliography of “Picture Maps,” by 
Betty J. Brown, in our February issue seems 
to have stimulated a horde of potential map 
collectors into action. Of course, not all 
the maps listed by Miss Brown are generally 
available; several of them have been out of 
print for some time. 


J. B. McLaughlin, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Department of Agriculture, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, writes: “We are being 
swamped with requests for a pictorial map 
‘Sovereign State of West Virginia.” We have 
had no copies of this map available for dis- 
tribution for several years. We have avail- 
able for distribution in fairly large quantities 
a three-sheet folder titled ‘West Virginia, 
Workshop of the World.’ We have a few 
copies available for teachers and librarians 
of the 1936 edition of “West Virginia,’ a 
pictorial booklet, and also a few copies of 
‘West Virginia’s Capitol. The former is a 
sixteen-page booklet in two colors, illustrated, 


and the latter is a three-page folder in two 
colors, illustrated.” 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, in- 
forms us that “Chemical Map of North 
America” is out of print and not available. 
“The only display material which we have at 
the present time is “The Medicinal Plant 
Map.’ This is a piece of display material 
in the form of an outline map of the United 
States about 40 inches high and 60 inches 
long, on which are superimposed in natural 
colors reproductions of medicinal plants and 
herbs grown in this country. As long as our 
supply lasts we will be glad to distribute 
these free of charge to educational institu- 
tions which make application to us for them.” 

Little, Brown & Company asks us to make 
clear that the map, “Pitcairn’s Island,” was 
manufactured as an endpaper for the book 
and is not available for free distribution. 

Also out-of-print are the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey map depicting the Life 
of George Washington and the New York 
State Hotel Association pictorial map of New 
York State. The latter map, however, is 
available for $2 in a de luxe edition, mounted 
on muslin and varnished, from Bertrand T. 
Fay, 598 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


The price of “Map of the Seneca Villages 
and the Jesuit & French Relations,” by Alex- 
ander N. Stewart, 30 Audubon St., Rochester, 
N.Y., is $1.00. 

wm @ 
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Subscribers to the Wilson Bulletin wil 
please note that an agreement has been re- 
cently completed between The H. W. Wilson 
Company and the leading subscription agencies 
whereby subscriptions for the Bulletin will 
not be handled by agencies in the future. 
This places the Bulletin on the same basis 
as all other Wilson subscription publications, 
none of which is handled by agents. All 
subscriptions, renewals, payments, changes of 
address, etc., are to be sent directly to The 
H. W. Wilson Company. It is hoped that 
this agreement will substantially improve the 
handling of Bulletin subscriptions. The Wil- 
son Company is grateful to the subscription 
agencies for their helpful cooperation in this 
matter. 


The Library of Congress has for free dis- 
tribution to other libraries 100 unbound copies 
of a work by Pedro Manuel Arcaya entitled 
The Gémez Régime in Venesuela and its 
Background, Washington, D.C., 1936 (238 p.). 
Requests for copies should be addressed to 
Linn R. Blanchard, Chief, Division of Acces- 
sions, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


MM 


Attention Anecdote Department: 


_One of our Negro ministers came in the 
Saturday before Washington’s Birthday, all 
delighted that the one-day copy of Gone with 
the Wind was available for that long week- 
end. The next day, just at the close of his 
sermon, a young tornado took the steeple off 
his church. Now he is wondering if that 
title had anything to do with the disaster. 


The Warder Public Library 
Springfield, Ohio 


In the belief that children have a right to 
read the year ‘round just as adults have, and 
in the hope of encouraging the publication 
and distribution of books for young people in 
the spring and summer as well as in the fall, 
the New York Herald Tribune offers two 
cash awards of $250 each—one for the best 
book for small children to be published in 
the spring; one for the best book for older 
children to be published in the spring. 


About forty new titles were added during 
1936 to the Gold Star List of American Fic- 
tion, the latest edition of which has just been 
issued by the Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library. 
Single copies of the Gold Star List are ob- 
tainable from the Syracuse Public Library 
for 25 cents payable in advance. 
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The Young People’s Reading Round Table 
was organized to discuss and consider all 
problems relating to young people’s reading, 
both in school and out. Members of the 
A.L.A. are eligible and are cordially invited 
to join. Dues (50 cents) are payable to: 
Margaret C. Scoggin, Secretary, The New 
York Public Library, 121 East 58th St., New 
York. 

Me 


The Columbia University School of Library 
Service is offering for the first time in the 
1937 Summer Session a special course in Law 
Library Service. This is the first time any 
accredited library school has found it pos- 
sible to take a step that has been proposed 
many times by leading law librarians and 
others concerned with raising the standards 
of law librarianship. The new course will 
be given by Mr. Miles O. Price, the Law 
Librarian of Columbia University. 


wm M 


Brown University’s plans for making its 
McLellan Collection of Lincolniana a refer 
ence headquarters for all known published 
and manuscript material related to Abraham 
Lincoln have progressed to such an extent 
in the past three years that the university 
is looking forward today towards an early 
achievement of its goal. 

The collection, already said to be one of 
the most complete of its kind in the world, 
contains approximately 17,580 items related 
to the Civil War president, including such 
diversified material as books about Lincoln, 
original letters and manuscripts, statues, por- 
traits, contemporary newspapers, music written 
especially about Lincoln, ballots’ from the 
presidential elections, medals, and broadsides, 
among them a handbill from Ford’s Theater. 

The principal current project with the 
McLellan Collection at Brown is making 
film copies of all books and pamphlets on 
Lincoln which are not already in the collec- 
tion, and which cannot be purchased or 
acquired from other sources in either the 
United States or Europe. 


Work will begin this spring on the new 
$100,000 library of St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. The new library will 
provide stack facilities for about 120,000 vol- 
umes, more than twice as many volumes as 
are now stored in the present building. The 
three-deck stack room will be built in semi- 


circular form. 
wm Oe 


The Office of Education, in order to pro- 
mote better educational radio programs thru- 
out the country, has announced the establish- 
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ment of an Educational Radio Script Ex- 
change to furnish local groups radio scripts 
especially for educational broadcasting. 

Persons interested in educational radio 
broadcasting can obtain copies of a catalog 
listing 53 educational scripts by writing to the 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 


A Radio Production Manual and a Glossary 
of Radio Terms have been prepared to supple- 
ment the scripts. The manual includes many 
helpful suggestions for meeting problems en- 
countered in producing radio programs. The 
Glossary is a workbook of terms peculiar to 
radio, defining many of these at length and 
giving comprehensive information about 
phrases and signals used in the radio studio. 


Me ME 


A Toronto newspaper concludes its editorial 
on the death of Dr. George H. Locke, Chief 
Public Librarian of Toronto, with the follow- 
ing tribute: 

Dr. Locke revolutionized library work in Toronto. 
He made the public library a vital public business, 
ever pushing its way toward outlying centres of 
population. His motto was that a public library 
was not so much a place for the hoarding of books 
as an agency for their distribution. e wanted 
books in circulation, not lying on the shelves. He 
inspired his ever-growing staff with the same aim 
and enthusiasm, with the result that few large 
cities have the public library advantages enjoyed 
by Toronto citizens. Dr. Locke did not pose as the 
scholarly type of librarian, but he had a_ wide 
knowledge of literature in all its branches, and this, 
in association with his administrative ability, enabled 
him to provide for the people of Toronto its present 
magnificent public library service. 


MM 


The Summer Session Library School at 
The Pennsylvania State College is broadening 
its curriculum for the summer of 1937 to 
meet the demands of school library work. 
The courses for the librarians of public and 
school libraries offered previously in Admin- 
istration, Book Selection, Cataloging and Clas- 
sification, Reference Work and Bibliography 
will be continued. Courses in Children’s and 
Young People’s Literature and School Library 
Methods and Administration will be added. 
These summer courses are intended primarily 
for public and school librarians in service. 
A schedule not to exceed seven credits may 
be taken in any one Summer Session. 


mM Me 


J. F. Smith, Chief Librarian of the Liver- 
pool Public Libraries, Liverpool, 3, England, 
writes that he is anxious to augment Liver- 
pool’s extensive bookplate collection and will 
be grateful to any American libraries that will 
send him specimens of their bookplates. In 
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1934 the Liverpool Public Libraries acquired, 
by bequest, the James Carlton Stitt Collection 
of Ex-libris, numbering some 15,000 items. 
Each plate is carefully prepared, mounted, and 


cataloged. 
Me Me 


USE OF REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Cowtey, J. D. The use of reference material ; 
an introductory manual for librarianship 
students and assistants. 158p. London. 
Grafton & Co. 1937. 7s 6d. 


This little manual by Mr. Cowley, director 
of the University of London School of Li- 
brarianship, is a valuable contribution to the 
literature pertaining to the study of reference 
works. It is intended for the use of students 
preparing for examination at the London 
School and for reference assistants in public 
and university libraries. The author warns 
us that it is purely an elementary manual and 
in no way substitutes for lectures and per- 
sonal examination and study of books. Study 
of the larger and more comprehensive guides 
such as Mudge, Minto, and Schneider “is a 
necessary complement to this comparatively 
elementary outline.” 


Mr. Cowley has made a careful, unbiased 
selection of reference works originating in 


England, America, France, Germany, Italy 
and Spain. The respective chapters cover 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, _ bibliographies, 


yearbooks, directories, maps, atlases, gazet- 
teers and serials: The material is presented 
in an informal and yet clear and lucid ar- 
rangement. Each chapter contains general 
introductory remarks on the special type of 
reference work included therein. Generally 
all works of a single country are cited and 
discussed before proceeding to those of 
another country. The various works are 
critically described as to content. An index 
is provided which lists all references to any 
particular work cited in the text. 

The introduction to the volume, as well 
as its conclusion, contain excellent advice 
and valuable suggestions for procedure in 
reference work. Mr. Cowley makes the fol- 
lowing significant statement on the necessity 
for studying reference books before being 
called on to use them with the public: 

“Intelligent consultation and examination of 
sources of information are all-important, and ex- 
perience in the use of reference works may some- 
times lead to more ingenious application of them 
to the solution of a problem. ut we must know 
our books before we have to use them. The en- 
quirer has not time to wait while we discover 
whether a book is indexed, whether it has bibliog- 
raphies or how it is arranged. He expects the 
librarian to know these things beforehand. . . It is 
useless to argue, as many students do, that reference 
books can only be learnt by use; the answer is that 
they must be learnt before use begins. All books 
certainly cannot be learnt in this way, but many can, 
and those listed in the following pages at least 


should be known thoroughly by anyone who con- 
templates doing reference work.” 


MarRIAN SHAW 








The Mail Bag 


{[Eprtror’s Note: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Free Movie Photos 


To the Editor: 


For some time we have been using research 
exhibits of such leading movies as Romeo 
and Juliet, Anthony Adverse, The Plainsman, 
and at present Maid of Salem. The Good 
Earth is also available. Some of these num- 
ber as many as 12 panels of very fine photos 
on all phases of the movies and just the thing 
school librarians need as enrichment material 
of an illustrative nature. In response to an 
inquiry, the distributors—Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 28 W. 
44th St., New York City have answered that 
the exhibits may be kept by the school re- 
ceiving them. There is no charge of any 
sort and the offer is a gold mine. I think 
that all school librarians should know of this. 
Also I have found their free publication, The 
Motion Picture and the Family most useful. 
I shall be glad to send, on request, a mimeo- 
graphed list of sixty books made into movies. 

RicHarp JAMeEs Hurtey, Librarian 
Roslyn Public Schools 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 


Sequel Stories 


To the Editor: 


Sequel Stories, English and American, by 
Thomas Aldred; second edition by W. H. 
Parker. Foreword by Hugh Walpole. Publ. 
1922, 1928, by Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians, England. 

All apologies to the compilers of the above 
list, for not mentioning it in connection with 
my list in the January Wilson Bulletin. I had 
not seen the book at that time, it being out 
of print and hard to get. I am glad though, 
for if I had I’d never have made my own. 
Altho it was a good deal of work, it was fun 
and worth the time. Mr. Parker writes that 
Mr. Frank Wood, of the Public Libraries, 
Birmingham, England, is preparing a new 
edition and would probably welcome any 
additional recent titles not included in the 
Wilson Bulletin list. 

Thank-you!—all of you who have sent 
in suggestions of your favorites and correc- 
tions of errors and new titles. 


Marjorie GRANT 
Palo Alto Public Library 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Checkers 


To the Editor: 

It was with considerable interest that | 
read some time ago the little article and the 
responses to it regarding cat in the library. 
No one ever wrote of a library dog, though 
I might have done so, as I inherited the 
former librarian’s dog at the time I took 
over her position, and much might have been 
written of that lively little rascal. As he 
came to an untimely end not long ago, it 
would be useless now to write about him, 
and, anyway, I prefer to tell of our venture 
with a checker board. 

Some two years ago I brought to the 
library a board for the use of two boys 
who had graduated from high school but were 
not employed and who were in a habit of 
loafing and reading at the library. They 
found much enjoyment with the game, so 
much, in fact, that other boys were allowed 
to play on occasion, especially boys from 
the country who were staying in town while 
attending high school. They were required 
to play quietly, there could be no rudeness 
on penalty of the board being removed, and 
it was understood that the game was per- 
mitted only when the table space was not 
needed for reading or study purposes. 


Last summer when that awful spell of 
heat descended upon us and even reading 
seemed an effort, two checker boards were 
put out on the table for daily use and men- 
tion was made of it in the notes in the news- 
paper. Seldom an afternoon passed without 
one or both being used, and at times we had 
a little group waiting turn to play. The star 
player was an old gentleman who delighted 
in defeating any one, and also in coaching 
those who wished to learn more of the game. 
He came almost daily and seemed to find 
much pleasure in his games. While he 
played, the youngsters were allowed to hold 
his cane, a unique home-made walking stick. 
We had a very pleasant time with our 
checker “fans,” but when school opened in 
the fall it was announced that the checker 
boards were being retired for the school 
year. We meant to abide by this, but there 
have been so many requests for the privilege 
of playing that we have again allowed it, 
and it seems to make no disturbance at all. 
I might say that we have an abundance of 
table space and the checker table is across 
the library from the magazine reading table, 
where most of our visitors congregate, so 
reading may be carried on without annoyance. 
My young assistant suggests that we stage 
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a checker tournament this summer, but | 
think we are not that ambitious yet. But | 
am glad we have tried the experiment, which 
I feel has been appreciated. 
LouisE ASKREN, Librarian 
Mount Ayr, Iowa 


Writings of Catholic Religious 
Women 


To the Editor: 


I am endeavoring to compile the literary 
contributions of Catholic Religious women. 
If it is not contrary to your policies will you 
please insert a request in the Wilson Bulletin, 
addressed to the Catholic Sisterhoods, asking 
them to send me a list of the literary writ- 
ings by members of their Order? 

As the results of the research will be 
published, we are eager to give full credit 
to each Community, for, as far as we know, 
there has never been a published list of liter- 
ary contributions of Catholic Religious 
women. 

SisteR Mary Martine, B.V.M. 
St. Mary’s High School 
1031 S. Hoyne Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Marchons! 


To the Editor: 

To Richard S. Robinson, whose letter in 
the February Bulletin was not in answer to 
mine in the same issue, but could well have 
been: 

[ don’t think the librarians who suggest 
joining the Civil Liberties Union, or the 
American League against War and Fascism 
are naive, particularly. But they are liberal 
with the courage of their convictions. 

Library trustees, no matter how many di- 
rectorships they may belong to, must be 
made to see that library workers, no less 
than longshoremen or automobile workers, 
are entitled to that personal liberty of speech 
and action guaranteed to us in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. That liberty must 
be won again, and we librarians should be 
in the thick of the battle. 

Marchons ! 

CATHERINE KING 


A Library is Born 


Tc the Editor: 

An exciting pioneer library venture has been 
started recently in the little town of Dubois, 
Wyoming. Dubois is about ninety miles from 
the nearest railroad; it has a population of 
only 177; during the summer it is visited by 
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dudes from the nearby ranches and by tourists 
from Yellowstone Park, but from September 
to June it is a wind-swept, isolated commun- 
ity. Altho Wyoming, in spite of a scattered 
population, ranks high in library service, the 
nearest public library to Dubois is just as far 
as the railroad, and ninety miles of winding 
dirt roads which are almost annually made 
impassable by snow and wind storms.are not 
comparable to ninety miles of macadam road. 

The idea of starting a library in Dubois 
originated with Mrs. Frank Mockler, a native 
of Texas, a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, and a recent arrival in the com- 
munity. She talked to a few people who she 
thought would be interested and together 
they toured the countryside seeking financial, 
book, and idea aid. Mrs. Milton White, one 
of the enthusiastic workers, spoke to the 
librarian in Lander and learned that Carnegie 
libraries are frequently glad to offer aid. 
Consequently, after a meeting with the Board 
in Lander, Dubois was lent three hundred 
books to be renewed, or exchanged for three 
hundred more, every three months. The 
Lander Library also volunteered to subscribe 
to twelve magazines. 

This encouragement brought new enthu- 
siasm. An old log building, behind the com- 
munity hall, was given by one of the citi- 
zens. It was in very bad condition but dona- 
tions of time and trucks made it possible 
to haul off stacks of junk piled in it. The 
school donated a gas lamp, and some of the 
citizens donated fuel. The official opening 
was held on January 9. 

The Library started with thirty-six dollars 
in its treasury. After one month the com- 
mittee arranged a skit night and made over 
a hundred dollars. The only other sources of 
income at present are fines and the rental 
money from seven new books, which are 
lent for three cents a day. 

The book collection includes nine hundred 
donated books plus the three hundred book 
loan from Lander. Copies of Harper’s, Pic- 
torial Review, Ladies Home Journal, The 
Delineator, The Saturday Evening Post, and 
The Readers’ Digest are on the shelves. So 
far the children are the most enthusiastic 
library users and there are discouragingly 
few children’s books in the library. The 
teacher in the town school has placed a milk 
bottle on her desk with a sign stating which 
book the donations will help to buy. 


Probably the humble beginnings of most 
of our libraries are recreated in the story 
of this gallant effort to bring libraries to 
people who have been unable to go to libra- 
ries, but many of us never knew those first 
days, 

KATHARINE D. Patrerson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hollywood’s Movie Commandments. By 
Olga J. Martin. $2.75 (library price $2.25) 
In press 

A handbook for motion picture writers and 
reviewers. To quote from the Preface: “This 
book, based on facts gathered from the ‘in- 
side,’ is intended to fill a definite need. The 
analysis of the Production Code, given in sub- 
sequent chapters is intended to acquaint the 
screen writers and the public groups which 
have shown a decisive interest in the subject, 
with the social purpose and dramatic modus 
operandi of the Motion Picture Production 
Code. It provides the definite information on 
the code which both writers and reviewers 
have been asking for.” 

General picture subjects and how they 
should and should not be treated are discussed 
in detail. A section entitled Screen Writing 
Problems will be of special interest to the 
motion picture writer because it discusses the 
problem from every angle—forms used in 
screen writing, educational prerequisites, regis- 
tration and copy’. ‘‘ing of material, marketing 
the story, etc. «+. Appendices give the Code 
in full with particular applications and amend- 
ments added since its adoption in 1930; a list 
of literary agents is also included. 

This is a valuable handbook not only for 
the writer, but for reviewers, women’s organ- 
izations and other groups interested in raising 
movie standards. The author is the former 
secretary to Joseph I. Breen, Director of the 
Production Code Administration of the Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Producers, Inc. 
The American Book of Days. By George 

W. Douglas. In press 

Gives the history, origin, and customary ob- 
servance of all holidays, church feast and fast 
days, anniversaries of historical events, and 
local festivals, in America. It has been ar- 
ranged strictly according to calendar and in- 
cludes a comprehensive index. The descrip- 
tions of the Tournament of Roses at Pasa- 
dena, Mardi Gras at New Orleans, the 
Mummers’ Parade at Philadelphia, the Cotton 
Carnival at Memphis, and the Rose Festival 
at Portland, Oregon, to mention a few of the 
many local celebrations discussed in the book, 
are particularly interesting. An appendix in- 
cludes a history of the calendar, origin of the 
names of the days of the week, rhymes of the 
days and seasons, signs of the Zodiac, and a 
list of legal holidays in the United States. 


Industrial versus Craft Unions. Comp. by 
Julia E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf vol. 
11, no. 3) 300p. 90c 
With the p.oblems of labor and strikes fill- 
ing the pages of our newspapers the import- 
ance and timeliness of this handbook are not 
to be denied. Everyone is anxious to have an 
unbiased and clear picture of the whole situ- 
ation and that is exactly what [ndustrial ver- 
sus Craft Unions aims to give. It follows the 
general plan of other books in the Reference 
Shelf series with reprints of articles that take 
up the question from both points of view, 
and also provide a general discussion. A 
selected bibliography and summary of argu- 
ments for each side are also included. It is 
conveniently arranged for the use of debaters 
and everyone interested in the question. 


Libraries and the Public. By Lionel R 
McColvin (The Practical Library Hand- 
books. No. 3) London $1.30; N.Y. $1.45 
postfree. In press 

“In this little book I have set down some 
of my opinions regarding certain aspects of 
the public library service. . . . The book is, in 
fact, to some extent a brief manual of library 
administration written from an unusual stand 
point, since it describes things that may be 
achieved by a library service, but it is ad- 
dressed not so much to those who have to 
carry out the work as to those who ought to 
know why it should be carried out and what 
can reasonably be expected of the service” 
(Author's preface). Publication has been de- 
layed until the author’s return from his jour- 
ney to the United States to study at first hand 
methods and policies of American libraries— 
an experience which is reflected in the pages 
of this new book. 

The first two issues in the Practical Library 
Handbooks Series are The Library of the 
Future, by B. M. Headicar, and School and 
College Library Practice, by Monica Cant. 
Price cf each delivered from London $1.30; 
from N.Y. $1.45 postfree. 
South American Handbook. 1937. |x,655p. 

Map. $1 postfree 

The South American Handbook, of which 
the fourteenth edition has just appeared, is a 
comprehensive, compact, and thoroughly up- 
to-date annual compendium of genera! infor- 
mation about Latin America. Its 600 pages 
are packed with information ahovi the gov- 
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ernments, constitution, agricultural and min- 
eral resources, coinage, transport, postal and 
other services of the 22 Republics stretching 
from Mexico to Tierra del Fuego. Each re- 
public is dealt with individually, but there are 
systematic summaries of the air, railway, 
steamship and banking facilities of the whole 
continent, with separate sections devoted to 
sport, general products, and literature. Neatly 
printed, furnished with a number of good 
maps, and handy in size, it is at once the 
business man’s directory, the traveller’s hand- 
book, the investor’s companion and the stu- 
dent’s manual. 

The South American Handbook has always 
been readable. It has never been a stodgy 
aggregate of facts. The tendency, year by 
year, is to increase the “human interest” of 
the book by vivid descriptions of places and 
people. The twenty pages added to the book 
this year deal almost entirely with matter of 
interest to the tourist or traveller for pleasure. 


Science Books for the Elementary School. 
By Ruth Budd (Reading for Background 
Series. no. 5) 24p. 35c 

An excellent reading list for students, teach- 
ers and school librarians: aimed to acquaint 
them with some of the material suitable for 
the first six grades of the elementary school. 

“Though the list is by no means exhaustive, 

an attempt has been made to include, in addi- 

tion to the books that are wholly informational 
in their scientific content, others which contain 
scientific information presented in an imagina- 
tive background” (From Preface by author). 

This is the most recent addition to the Read- 

ing for Background series and is published in 

cooperation with the School Libraries Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association. 

Foreword by Bertha Stevens. 


Costume Index. By Isabel Monro and 
Dorothy Cook. x,348p. Sold on Service 
Basis 

An index to plates, and to illustrations when 
accompanied by text, in 615 books. The books 
indexed were chosen from lists voted upon by 
libraries and art museums in the United States 
and England. Costumes have been indexed 
according to country with period subdivisions, 
under names of professions and occupations, 
specific articles of clothing, etc. 

To make the Jndex more useful for small 
and medium size libraries, 76 titles have been 
starred for first purchase as a nucleus for a 
costume collection. There is also a union list 
of the holdings of thirty-two libraries. 


Biography in Collections. By Hannah 
Logasa. rev. and enl. ed. Bound in cloth. 
132p. $1.25 prepaid 

Based on the original work, this selective 
reference guide to collective biography has 
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been thoroughly revised and enlarged from 
112 to 132 pages. “Fifty-four additional books 
have been analyzed which consist of over a 
thousand items, 470 of which are entirely 
new.” Its purpose is to supply useful material 
for all subjects in the curriculum as well as 
a guidance outline for free reading. 


Educational Film Catalog. Comp. by 
Dorothy Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith. 
xii,134p. $2.00 prepaid. Sold with quar- 
terly supplements supplied for two years, 
$4.00 prepaid 

“The Educational Film Catalog is un- 
doubtedly a helpful guide for visual-education 
directors and educators interested in utilizing 
this effective teaching tool—the educational 
motion picture.”—Library Quarterly. The cat- 
alog lists, with descriptive notes, 1175 films, 
classified according to the Dewey Decimal 

Classification. The catalog is kept up to date 

by quarterly cumulated supplements, the first 

one of which is now ready. It lists about 425 

additional films. 

We 


The constantly increasing size of our peri- 
odical indexes tends more and more to upset 
our carefully calculated plans for cumulation, 
for the reason that large cumulations become 
too heavy to be handled comfortably. For 
that reason, in 1932, we dropped the two-year 
cumulations of the Industrial Arts Index, in 
favor of permanent annual volumes. For the 
same reason, we shall publish this summer a 
two-year cumulation of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature (July 1935-June 1937). 
While the customary three-year cumulation of 
the International Index to Periodicals will be 
issued this year (July 1934-June 1937) two- 
year cumulations will be published in the 
future, the first in 1939. 


BOOKS IN PRESS 


American Nicknames. Dr. George E. 
Shankle. 

Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers. Dr. Mary 
E. Townsend and Alice G. Stewart (So- 
cial Science Service Series: II) 

Best Books of the Decade 1926-1935. Asa 
Don Dickinson. 

Biographies in American History. Henry 
P. Beers. 

Library Literature: Annual volume for 1936 


mM 


One of the uses to which Miss Logasa’s 
Biography in Collections (described else- 
where on this page) can be put is to provide 
material for use in vocational work, or the 
teaching of vocational courses. Other books 
dealing with vocations that The Wilson Com- 
pany has published are Index to Vocations 


(Continued on last page) 
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— for April 1937 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 




















purpose of the Preview is to give aa a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


The 
advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books —— oe recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the B 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson + oe aco is responsible for the classifications and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


BUDD, RUTH. Science books for the elemen- 
tary school. (Reading for background, no. 5) 
24p 35c Wilson (Ready) 

016.5 Science—Bibl. 


The purpose of this reading list is to ac- 
quaint students and teachers with some of the 
material suitable for the first six grades. 
Books which present scientific information in 
an imaginative background are included, as 
well as wholly informational works. The list 
has been prepared with the assistance of Dr. 
G. 8S. Craig and Miss Katherine Hill of Teach- 
ers College. 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


PLANT, JAMES STUART. 
the cultural pattern. 440p 
wealth Fund (April) 

137 Personality. Social psychology 

The views of a well-known psychiatrist who 
has devoted much thought to the interrelation 
of the personality and the cultural pattern, 
with especial attention to the problems raised 
by the rapid social and economic changes 
which recent decades have brought. Dr. Plant 
makes contributions to both psychiatry and 
sociology in studying the influence of the 
environment upon the personality and con- 
sidering the social organization from _ the 
standpoint of the individual. The work is 
grounded in his experience in the Essex county 
juvenile clinic of Newark, New Jersey, supple- 
mented by extensive study in the fields of 
psychiatry and sociology. 


Personality and 
$2 Common- 


BEHANAN, K. T. Yoga: 
tion 253p_ il 


181 Yoga 


Yoga by a native of India who is a graduate 
of the University of Calcutta, and a doctor 
of philosophy at Yale University is here fully 
and clearly described and sapetees from the 
standpoint of science and in e perspective of 
Western culture. The book contains an ex- 
position of the philosophical and psychological 
theories underlying the doctrines of Yoga, and 


a scientific evalua- 
$2.50 Macmillan (April 13) 


reveals certain similarities between it and 
psychoanalysis. 
200 RELIGION 
LORTZ, JOSEPH. em sg Me of the church; tr. 
by Edwin G. Kaiser ruce pub. (April) 


282 Catholic church 
A history of the church which concentrates 
on the movements, rsons, and historical 
events which exercis a potent influence on 
the inner and outer development of the 


Say you read it in 


Catholic church. It points out the various na- 


tional, international, cultural, political, intel- 
lectual, and moral factors with which the 
church had to contend from the beginning of 
her history down to the present time. 

300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HENRY. Collec- 


tivism: 175p $2 Macmillan 
(April 6) 
323 Liberty. Communism. Fascism 


The author endeavors to show how widely 
liberty has been destroyed by the two major 
post-war political philosophies—communism, 
and fascism—and to suggest the form of 

litical and economic organization which is 
Cot calculated to promote the welfare of all 
(See STC for other books by this 


a false utopia. 


classes. 
author) 


masipeor, PERCY ERWIN, 
SON, HOBSON DEWEY. t 
mobility in an American community. 
$3.25 Stanford univ. press (Ready) 


and ANDER- 
Occupational 
203 p 


331.8 Labor and laboring classes—U.S. 
Occupations 
Indicates the occupational movement that 
occurs between various levels of employment 


in a community of workers and the social- 
economic factors affecting this movement. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY. 
unions. (Reference shelf v. Il, 
Wilson (Ready) 

331.87 Trade unions 

Reprints of material dealing with a struggle 
which has long been germinating in the ranks 
of labor and has reached a . ecial intensity in 
the past several months. he book is ar- 
ranged for the convenience of debaters and 
students, and includes a classified bibliography 
and a summary of leading arguments for 
either side. 


oma WILLIAM T., and CROSS, DOROTHY 
BREE. Newcomers and nomads in Cali- 
js about 150p $1.50 Stanford univ. press 
(Ready) 
361 Charities—California. Labor and 
ing classes—California 
A narrative: account of the administrative 
history and functioning of emergency relief 
organization in California. 


Industrial vs. craft 
no. 3) 90c 


labor- 


TOWNSEND, MARY EVELYN, and STEW- 
ART, ALICE G. Audio-visual aids for teach- 
ers. Wilson (April) 

371.33 Visual instruction. Moving pictures 

in education 
A guide containing highly selected and well- 
tried suggestions regarding the use of atlases, 
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TOWNSEND, M. E. and STEWART, A. G. 
—Continued 

maps, pictures, picture charts, sters, post- 
cards, moving pictures, radio, and museum ex- 
hibits in the teaching of the social studies. A 
general bibliography is included, and _ refer- 
ences are made to books and articles concern- 
ing the specific use and application of radio 
and motion pictures. 


DOUGLAS, GEORGE W., comp. American 

book of days. Wilson (April) 

394 Fasts and feasts. Holidays 

The compiler, a former newspaperman, has 
spent years collecting the material for this 
new reference book, which gives the history, 
origin, and customary observance of all holi- 
days, church feast and fast days, anniversaries 
of hi'storical events, and local festivals in 
America. 


500 SCIENCE 


RUSK, ROGERS D. Atoms, men and stars. 

310p il $3 Knopf (April 19) 

530 Physics 

This is a survey, written for laymen, of the 
latest developments of physical science and 
their relation to life. It deals with the elec- 
tronic theory, Planck’s constant, LEinstein’s 
relativity, cosmic rays, radio-activity, heavy 
water and other startling researches of physi- 
cists in recent years. Professor Rusk thus 
seeks to explain the new conceptions of mat- 
ter, motion, and life and how they alter our 
ideas about the structure and composition of 
the universe. 


FRENCH, SIDNEY J. Drama of chemistry; 
how man deals with atoms. 170p il $1 Univ. 
Soc, Inc. (Ready) 

540 Chemistry. Chemistry—Hist. 

One of a series of which the purpose is to 
present in an attractive form and in a concise, 
readable style an authoritative survey of each 
of the sciences treated. Especial emphasis is 
given to matters of modern import, and the 
subject is evaluated from the modern stand- 
point. Details are elminated, and interesting 
and important points are presented in_ such 
a manner as to make them easily remembered. 


PEATTIE, DONALD CULROSS. Book of 
hours. 190p i! $2.50 Putnam (April 16) 
570 Natural history—Outdoor books. Nat- 
ural history—Addresses, essays, lectures 
Like An Almanac for Moderns, Donald Peat- 
tie’s new book follows a natural cycle, this 
time the twenty-four hours from sun to sun. 
Here is the daily adventure of mankind—sun- 
rise and sunset, the flight of chimney swifts 
before the dawn, country noons, the moth’s 
hour of dusk, a man’s profound self-counsels 
in the night—as they evolve before the fresh, 
keen vision of America’s unique naturalist- 
philosopher. 


GOLDENWEISER, ALEXANDER. Anthro- 
pology: an introduction to primitive culture. 
550p il $5 Crofts (Ready) 

572 Civilization. Anthropology 
Covers man’s relation to his animal predeces- 
sors; primitive life and thought including art, 
magic, religion, industry; social evolution and 
progress. A unique chapter describes ‘how 
anthropologists work.” 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


POPPE, THOMAS WILLIAM. House wiring. 
1937 rev and en! ed by Harold P. Strand. 
256p il Henley $1 (Ready) 

621.32 Electric wiring 
Describes and illustrates up-to-date methods 
of installing electric light wiring problems in 
accordance with the latest rulings of the Na- 
tional board of fire underwriters. 
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700 FINE ARTS 


FRANCIS, RICHARD S. Golf: its rules and 
decisions. 426p il $3 Macmillan (April 13) 


796.352 Golf 


An analysis of the rules of golf for both 
the beginner and the experienced player, ar- 
ranged for easy reading and for quick refer- 
ence. It answers specifically every important 
question of rules and procedure which has been 
raised for many years and explains the rea- 
sons for the rules as they exist. 


HEILNER, VAN CAMPEN. Salt water fishing. 
452p il $5 Penn (Ready) 


799.1 Fishing 


Salt water fishing is thoroughly covered, 
from Nova Scotia to the Caribbean and from 
British Columbia to the South seas. The 
chapters form a_ series of fascinating anec- 
dotes; at the end of each one is a “guide’’ 
giving exhaustive information about tackle to 
use for each fish and when, where and how 
to go about catching them . Twelve plates 
in full color by W. Goadby Lawrence and 
136 pages of photographs. (See STC for another 
book by this author) 


800 LITERATURE 


MARTIN, OLGA J. Hollywood’s movie com- 
mandments. $2.75, to libraries $2.25 Wilson 
(April) 

808.2 Moving picture plays. Moving pictures 
An analysis of the motion picture production 
code which is intended to acquaint screen 
writers, reviewers, and public groups inter- 
ested in the subject with the social purpose 
and the operation of the code. The discussion 
includes the effect of the code on the theses 
and themes of film stories, the facts necessary 
for an analyses of the basic story and of the 
finished picture, and screen writing and mar- 
keting problems. 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON. Collected 
poems. 1510p $3 Macmillan (Ready) 


811 


In this new one-volume edition of Mr. Robin- 
son’s work which brings within one cover all 
the poetry he published in book form, are in- 
cluded a number of his narrative poems (as 
well as shorter poems) which have not hitherto 
appeared in a collected edition. (See Living 
Authors ; STC) 


900 HISTORY 


LANDAU, HENRY. The enemy within; the 
inside story of German sabotage in America. 
320p il $3 Putnam (May) 


940.48 European war, 
service 
For seventeen years, secret agents have 
worked to solve two of the greatest mysteries 
of the World war: the Black Tom explosion 
and the Kingsland fire. Captain Landau who 
worked on the case—cooperating with agents 
in every country—knows the whole story. He 
reveals how American interests spent a mil- 
lion dollars, and combed the world, to build 
the chain of evidence which solved one of the 
most sensational cases in the history of the 
espionage and secret service. 


RANDALL, JAMES GARFIELD. Civil war and 
reconstruction. 974p il $5 Heath (Ready) 


973.7 U.S.—Hist—Civil war. Reconstruction 


A scholarly, authoritative, yet colorful and 
dramatic account of this important period by 
a recognized authority who contributes much 
new material and fresh and significant inter- 
pretations, all presented in a highly readable 
synthesis. Certain aspects usually ignored, 
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such as border problems, nonmilitary de- 

velopments during the war, intellectual ten- 

dencies, antiwar efforts, religious and educa- 

tional movements, have 


—_ methods, 


been emphasized. xtensive bibliography. 


BIOGRAPHY 
CLAYTON, JOSEPH. Luther and his work. 
Bruce pub. (April) 


B or 92 Luther, Martin 
Into this account of Luther, the man, there 
has been incorporated a view of Europe as it 
was at the time, as well as a review of the 
sequence of events that pave Luther’s work 
rise. The author has sought “neither to 
justify nor condone, neither to praise nor 
reproach the deeds of Catholics and Protes- 

tants in that eventful era.’ 


COLVIN, IAN DUNCAN. Life of Lord Carson, 
Volume Ill. 253p il $4 Macmillan (Ready) 
B or 92 Carson, Edward Henry Carson, 
baron 


This volume, which is mainly concerned with 
the Great war, completes the story of Lord 
Carson's life of which Carson the Advocate 
and Carson the Statesman were the first two 
volumes. It is the vivid and authoritative 
biography of a great man in a controversial 


and intensely interesting period. 

DUNLAP, ORRIN ELMER. Marconi: the man 
and his wireless. 399p il $3.50 Macmillan 
(Ready) 

B or 92 Marconi, Guglielmo, marchese. 
Radio 


The fascinating story of Guglielmo Marconi, 
whose father was Italian and whose mother 
was Irish. The invention and the inventor 
are inseparable in this case so that this 
portrait of Marconi is also a comprehensive 
history of radio. The author, radio editor of 
The New York Times, portrays the unique 
personality of the man against the background 
of wireless telegraphy. (See STC for another 
book by this author) 


GOGARTY, OLIVER ST. JOHN. As 
going down Sackville street. 332p 
eynal (Ready) 
B or 92 
By one of the great Irish figures of the day. 
Doctor, senator, wit and man of letters, the 
one and only Gogarty here presents an amaz- 
ing combination of memoirs, Lanta and witty 


was 


$3.50 


commentary and sheer mad imagery, portray- 
ing Dublin, Irish and English life as he has 
known them. 


MRS ELEANOR RANDOLPH (WIL- 
and GAFFEY, MARGARET Y. The 

339p il $3.50 Macmillan 
(Ready) 


B or 92 Wilson, Woodrow. Wilson family 
A chronicle of the Wilson family by Wilson’s 
youngest daughter which gives a picture of 
him as a simple, natural man, a husband and 
a father, a person, not a rsonage."" Her 
recollections also cmevey intimately the per- 
sonality of her hardly less vital mother, and 
the events of Wilson’s career as his family 
shared them through years of happiness and 
excitement, change and responsibility. 


McADOO, 
SON), 
Woodrow Wilson. 


FICTION 
BINNS, ARCHIE. Laurels are cut down. 352p 
$2.50 Reynal (Ready) 


The author of Lichtship tells the story of 
two brothers who grew up in the Puget Sound 
country at the turn of the century, and were 
sent off to Viadivostok to = as they 
thought, for their country. he story is 
woven in a rich human pattern, with a feeling 
for the dignity of the individual and a sensi- 
tivenss to the sounds and scents of land and 
sea. 


Say you read it in 


Preview 


BLACKMON, ANITA. 
house (April 26) 
Here is the story of a spoiled young gir! 

who felt that the world was created especially 

for her, and a determined young man who 
vee equally sure of himself. The problems of 
frag oy seer which arise when these highly 
ividualistic se people try to work out 
thelr destinies together provide the theme for 
a fascinating romance. 


CORCORAN, WILLIAM. Oueee horizons. 
$2 Macrae-Smith-co. (April 19) 
The story of a man who staked everything 
he had on the success of winter wheat in Kan- 
sas. By the author of The Dark Water. 


HAMSUN, KNUT. The rin 
$2.50 Coward-McCann (Apr 
In his new novel, Hamsun writes of a small 

circle of people on the west coast of Norway. 

The central figures are Lola and Abel;—Lola, 

who marries an old man to save her father’s 

honor, and Abel, good-for-nothing, blood 
brother of so many Hamsun protagonists, 
whom Lola loves and on whom she vainly 
lavishes her vitai energy and her money to 
make him ‘“somebody’’ in the self-conscious 
community to which they both belong. (See 
Living Authors) 


JACKSON, WALLACE. Diamonds of death. 
256p $2 Hopkins (Ready) 

Another Wallace Jackson thriller in the 
Green shield mystery series. Even better than 
Few —— Case of Mr. Bell. (See Hunt- 

ng lis 


MecMANUS. FRANCIS. Candle for the proud. 

320p $2.50 Sheed (April 24) 

A novel of 18th century Ireland, based on the 
actual figure of Donnacha MacConmara, the 
last of the Irish poet-scholars. A powerful, 
sraipatiorsess story with none of the arti- 
ficial trappings of the historic novel. 


ROLLINS, KATHLEEN. !mpassioned foothills. 

288p $2 Arcadia house (April 15) 

A romance of the old South and the new. 
In the story of Gloria Crosby and Tevis 
Malone the author presents an entirely new 
phase of the age-old conflict between out- 
moded prejudices and youthful ideals—with 
youth and love emerging triumphant. 


Beau. 286p $2 Arcadia 


288p 


9 is closed. 384p 
1 29) 


ee tl Alm, “eux. Thou shalt not 
love. a Ss. 1, co, inc, 286 5th 
Avenue, New York Sity Apelt 15) 


The story of a “career’’ girl who gave advice 
wholesale to the nation’s lovelorn, while it was 
written in her contract, “Thou shalt not 
love’, and who didn’t care—until she met Dr 


Lowell. (See Huntting list) 
SMITH, MRS HARRY PUGH. See Blackmon, 
Anita 


TABER, GLADYS. Evergreen tree. 304p $2 
Macrae-Smith-co. (April 19) 
A sincere and moving story of an American 
family by the author of Late Climbs the Sun 
and Tomorrow May be Fair. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


OLCOTT, VIRGINIA. Erik and Britta. 
(World’s children ser.) 1176p 84c Silver 
(Ready) 


914.85 Sweden 

Like the other volumes in The World’s Chil- 
dren Series, Erik and Britta is the result of 
the author’s extensive travels in foreign lands. 
The information concerning the history, folk- 
lore, customs, geography, and industries of 
Sweden is authoritative, and the author's style 
is so simple and friendly that children will 
eagerly follow the adventures of Erik and 
Britta from beginning to end. For inter- 
mediate grades. 
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O many questions have 
S been asked concerning 

the Compton plan of 
continuous revision that I re- 
cently decided to become an 
“inquiring reporter’ and inter- 
view our own executives. 


The head of the sales department 
was selected as my first victim. “Why,” 
I asked, “do we go to the trouble and 
expense of bringing out a new edition 
of Compton’s so frequently?” A sur- 
prised counter-question come in re- 
ply—“If you were buying an encyclo- 
pedia . . . today . . . would you select 
one completely up-to-date, or one 
revised several years ago?” 


There seemed to be but one answer 
to that...so I walked down a flight 
of stairs to the President’s office, and 
queried—"What are the advantages 
of continuous revision?’ “Three out- 
standing ones,” the President replied 
promptly. “The best possible product 
for the purchaser. . . . A permanent 
editorial department, insuring conti- 
nuity of policy and high standards of 
writing. ... A permanent sales force, 
building good will in every commu- 
nity, instead of a temporary group of 
high pressure men, caring only for 
immediate sales.” 





comment 


In the office of one of the 
Compton editors, I asked my 
last question, “What is most 
important in continuous tre- 
vision?” Came the answer— 
“The ability to read the signifi- 
cance of current events backwards... 
to discern where a record of the past 
must be modified in the light of what 
is happening today. This is particu- 
larly true of science and history. A 
new scientific discovery made today 
may give new point to a piece of in- 
formation which has been carried in 
the books for fifteen years. Germany’s 
occupation of the Rhine could have 
been recorded by a one-inch patch in a 
plate...or a short paragraph in an 
annual.” 


He drew out a sheaf of proofs 
from his desk—“The Compton way 
to record the event was to write its 
significance into these articles on 
Germany, Europe, and the World 
War. Germany’s re-occupation of the 
Rhineland reduced to a scrap of paper 
the Versailles Treaty . . . opened a 
new chapter in German militarism . . . 
changed the plans of all Europe.” 


“In other words,” said I, “‘continu- 
ous revision must be consistent revi- 
sion.” “Precisely,” replied the editor. 


WES 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED WANTED 
IS OUR SPECIALTY Not us of a 
sa — uu Pe wy our continued ) a care- — on ow an Se We 
a ee library staff. This || have some good 
dependable po ‘ldiens service free. positions available. 
ston HS em vor oy | gsc MMRIGAN UMARIANS' AGENCE 
| mia me scene is sae THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
! School a. ence athema’ a rum § German, Spantt, Teton, Russom, etc. 
Sctence aged by teachers, edited by teachers. Wall Charts for Object Lessons — 
Price $2.50 a Year 
AN Dvnovsverorannessenes Send Catalogue 
pea sac Published Monthly, October to ” 
AEROS, June inclusive M. D. BERLITZ 
3319 N. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
a 
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Complete Library Service 
BOOKS . . REBINDING . . MENDING MATERIALS . . DICTIONARY STANDS 


Buy Books “Huntting Bound” in Buckram 2"! <<", 


ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 
THE H.R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
—— 


UNION CATALOGUES: A Selective Bibliography 


By Arthur Berthold. With an introduction by Ernest C. Richardson. xv,70p. pa 
mim. $1.15 postfree. 


This b’i:iography while undertaken primarily for the use of those concerned with the Union 
Library Cataiogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, will be an indispensable tool! for all those in 


terested in or concerned with the problem of undertaking TY 
a similar catalogue, or with the details of its management. THE H. aie eee cee ANY 


























The Full Length Story of 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON 
is contained in VOLUME XXV of 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 





In this recently published volume will be found a full-length 
biography (3,600 words) of one of the world’s greatest inventive 
geniuses. It includes his American paternal ancestry, his educa- 
tion, his early work and a detailed account of his many great 
achievements. 

* * * * * * * * * * * ok 


The biographies in THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY are real life-stories, most of which 
have been verified and corrected by the individual's family. 
Stressing the activities and achievements of the subjects, they 
present a comprehensive history of the movement, institute or 
industry with which each career is chiefly associated. 








Send for price and terms to complete your set 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Se.ectep List or Best Booxks—Aprit 1937 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 

year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 

the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 

prt! 3 associations who are working to improve the selection of books. The entries, with a 
° 


select 


n of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 

the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 

casionaliy a book included here mer be dropped later, because it is not always possibile to get 
° 


at once the final authoritative opin 





000 General 


MAHONY, BERTHA €E., and WHITNEY, 
ELINOR, comps. Five years of children’s 
books. 599p il $3.50 Doubleday 


028.5 Children’s literature—Bibliography 


Supplement to Realms of Gold. The book 
carries on the story of the development of 
children’s literature from 1929 thru 1935. ‘‘While 
the arrangement of the supplement follows that 
of ‘Realms’ in many respects, the age divisions 
are less pronounced. Part One includes those 
publications generally of interest to readers 
under eight, both nursery age and beyond; 
Part Two covers books for older boys and girls 
designating by symbol those suited for children 
under twelve. Under each important heading 
there is a judicious appraisal of values or 4 
well-chosen quotation to stimulate the imagina- 
tion or tempt to a perusal of the inviting 
annotations.’’ (Horn Bk M) Of special interest 
is the review of the picture book field. Index. 





Booklist 33:141 Ja ‘37 
Chicago Daily Tribune pi7 D 19 ‘36 
+ Horn Bk M 12:371 N °36 200w 
‘‘Miss Mahony and Miss Whitney have car- 
ried out their task with zest and enthusiasm 
as well as with rare discrimination and critical 
judgment. The result is not only an indispen- 
sable guidebook to children’s literature but a 
gracious, imaginative and inspiring volume. The 
appearance of the book is particularly pleas- 
ing.”” A. T. Eaton 
+N Y Times p10 D 27 °'36 400w 


100 Philosophy 


KUNKEL, FRITZ. What it means to grow up; 
a guide in understanding the development 
of character; tr. [from the German] by 
Barbara Keppel-Compton and Hulda Niebuhr. 
191p il $2 Scribner 

136.7354 Adolescence. Character 36-34387 


“Dr. Kunkel considers that the question 
‘What does it mean to grow up?’ is, from the 
perspective of character study, analyzable into 
two complementary questions which are framed 
in more fundamental terms: ‘How can I learn 
the art of swallowing bitter medicine?’ and 
‘How am I to prevent myself from forsaking an 
objective attitude for an egocentric one in my 
efforts to cope with the difficulties of life?’ ”’ 
N Y Times 


Booklist 33:142 Ja ‘37 
“This is an excellent study, interestingly and 
originally presented and written in a language 
that the layman can easily understand.”’ Liv- 
ingston Welch 
+N Y Times p34 D 13 "36 400w 


n as to the value of a book. 
[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1936 issue.] 

















200 Religion 


PAGE, KIRBY. Living courageously. 319p $1 
Farrar 

261 Sociology, Christian. Cooperation. Chris- 

tian ethics 36-33941 


In part one of this book there are ten chap- 
ters in each of which the author discusses 
some aspect of the Christian’s duty of cour- 
ageous living in the present-day world. Partial 
contents: Struggle to prevent war; Strive to 
avert Fascism; Seek to create a cooperative 
commonwealth; Take up the cross of Jesus 
Christ; Enlist as God’s co-worker. Part two 
comprises an anthology of one hundred daily 
readings, illustrative of the chapters of the 
first part. 





Bovklist 33:182 F ’37 
Books pl2 Ja 24 '37 70w 
Boston Transcript pl Ja 2 '37 250w 


“The importance of Living Courageously is 
not the presentation of new material, but the 
preparation of familiar material in a pattern 
for daily devotional reading. The two com- 
panion books have proved exceedingly popular 
in student conferences and young people’s 
groups. This one is likely to enjoy similar 
and equally deserved popularity. The series is 
the accepted devotional literature of young 
Christian America today.’’ K. I. Brown 

+ Christian Century 54:17 Ja 6 ‘37 480w 


-N Y Times p6 D 13 '36 470w 


300 Social Sciences 


ARMSTRONG, HAMILTON FISH. We or they; 
two worlds in conflict. 106p $1.50 Macmillan 


321.4 Democracy. Dictators. World politics 


“Describes the abyss both in ideology and 
practice existing between the democratic gov- 
ernments and the dictatorships, alike of the 
right and of the left; discusses the current 
foreign policies of the leading Powers as a 
result of this division, which he considers ir- 
reconcilable; and states the conditions in which 
he believes the democracies can defend them- 
selves successfully.’’ (Foreign Affairs) The 
author is editor of Foreign Affairs. 





Booklist 33:183 F °37 
-+- Books p6 D 13 '36 1250w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 2 ‘37 320w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl4 D 29 '36 
+ — Commonweal 25:364 Ja 22 °37 600w 
Foreign Affairs 15:386 Ja ‘37 60w 


“In this admirable little book the editor of 
Foreign Affairs has most effectively restated 
the great problem now confronting the world— 
whether democracy will continue to exist or 
whether it will be everywhere supplanted by 
fascism or communism. [If it is true that 
there is little new in his presentation of the 
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ARMSTRONG, H. F. We or they—Continued 

problem, he has clothed it with charm, elo- 

quence, freshness, and vigor.”’ O. G. Villard 
+ Nation 144:103 Ja 23 °37 600w 
+ N Y Times pl Ja 3 '37 800w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 10 '37 500w 


HUBERMAN, LEO. Man’s worldly goods; the 
story of the wealth of nations. 349p il $2.50 
Harper 


330 Economics 


Companion volume to the author’s We, the 
People. It pictures the development of trade 
and industry from the middie s, explains 
the resultant social and economic problems, 
and analyzes economic theories from the days 
of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill to Karl 
Marx and the New Deal exponents. The book, 
like the earlier one, is intended for young 
readers. Bibliography. Index. 





‘“‘An intelligent fourteen-year-old might read 
the book with pleasure; generally his parents 
might read it with profit. The professional 
historian and economist will probably find in 
it nothing new, and they may not agree with 
Mr. Huberman’s conclusions; but they must 
treat his book with respect, for it lays under 
tribute much of the best economic and his- 
torical scholarship in the whole immense field 
covered."’" H. R. Mussey 

+ Books pS D 20 '36 900w 
+ Library J 61:315 N 1 °36 100w 


+ New Repub 89:182 D 9 °'36 1250w 


600 Useful Arts 


STRAIN, MRS FRANCES BRUCE. Being born. 
144p il $1.50 Appleton-Century 
612.6 Reproduction. Sex instruction 36-32311 


“A book about human reproduction written 
for preadolescent boys and girls, in which mod- 
ern principles of sex education are followed. 
An interesting feature of each chapter consists 
of questions and answers on points that chil- 
dren are likely to raise, many of them sim- 
plified by charts and pictures.””" J Home Econ 


Booklist 33:167 Ja ‘37 


“Tt is an excellent presentation designed to 
remove the mystifying veil enshrouding physi- 
ological facts. We know that it has received 
the approval of certain nursing organizations 
and that shortly it will receive a favorable 
review note by one of the leading Social Hy- 
giene Societies.”” E. M. Mack : 

+ Boston Transcript p4 D 12 °'36 200w 
+ J Home Econ 29:49 Ja "37 70w 


+ Sat R of Lit 15:26 N 14 '36 50w 


800 Literature 


CATHER, WILLA SIBERT. Not under forty. 

147p $2 Knopf [5s Cassell] 

814 

Contemplative essays about literature and 
people who made it or abetted its making. The 
first sketch crystallizes Miss Cather’s chance 
meeting at Aix-les-Bains with a charming old 
lady, well over eighty, Flaubert’s niece, the 
Caroline to whom he addressed many letters. 
One chapter recalls hours spent at 148 Charles 
street in Boston, where Mrs Fields, widow of 
the American publisher, lived for many years 
surrounded by the memories of such friends as 
Matthew Arnold, Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, 
and Henry James. Essay3 on Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Katherine Mansfield, and Thomas Mann 
are included. 


Booklist 33:149 Ja ‘37 
+ Books p6 N 22 °36 700w 





Librarians, 





April 1937 


-+ Manchester Guardian p10 D 11 °36 400w 
Nation 143:738 D 19 °36 850w 
N Y Times p2 N 22 '36 1100w 

+ Sat R of Lit 15:7 N 28 '36 280w 


“Not Under Forty has a title which, ac- 
cording to the author, means that ‘the book 
will have little interest for people under 40 
years of age.’ It is to be hoped that ‘people 
under 40’ will disappoint Miss Cather of her 
gloomy prophecy. If they do not they will 
miss a collection of sketches and essays that, 
while unpretentious, convey pleasantly mature 
impressions and wisely mature thoughts in lan- 
guage that has sufficient youth and zest for al! 
but the consciously and rambunctiously young." 
E. N. Jenckes 

+ Springf’d Republican p6 N 21 '36 1000w 


Time 28:95 D 14 '36 50w 
Times [London] Lit Sup pl007 D 5 ‘36 
+ Yale Ron s 26:vi winter '37 100w 


ROSENBACH, ABRAHAM S. WOLF. Book 
hunter’s holiday; adventures with books and 
manuscripts. 259p il $4 Houghton 


814 Books. Book collecting 


Chatty, informal essays by a famous Ameri- 
can book collector. Six of the essays originally 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. Con- 
tents: Letters that we ought to burn; Old mys- 
tery books; The trail of scarlet; Extra! extra! 
Mighty women book hunters; The libraries of 
the presidents of the United States; Old al- 
manacs and prognostications; Munchausen and 
company; Earliest Christmas books. Index. 





Booklist 33:190 F ‘37 
Books p21 Ja 24 '37 750w 


“The peculiar charm of this book lies in the 
point of view, in the informal chatty manner 
of its writing, which calls for wit and the 
gifts of the reconteur; the information is here 
as a matter of course, and these gifts heighten 
its value in the measure that they abolish 
tedium and stimulate authentic interest in the 
adventure of books. That this adventure is 
not without its rverse elements, such as the 
author’s pride in his own private collection 
of books ‘so rare that they have survived in 
a single example,’ only stresses its essential 
humanness.”’ John Cournos 

+ N Y Times p2 Ja 3 ‘37 1600w 


910 Geography and Travel 


BOWMAN, HEATH, and DICKINSON, STIR- 
LING. Westward from Rio; with 100 block 
prints. 351p maps $3 Willett 


918 South America—Description and travel 
36-28555 

“Six thousand five hundred horizontal miles 
and 17,000 vertical feet were covered by this 
pair of amateur explorers. They chartered an 
unusual course, which local experts. said 
couldn’t be made, and then proceeded to navi- 
gate it with the aid of seven major varieties 
of locomotion—boat, train, plane, mule, motor, 
ox team and plain shank’s mares. This unique 
land voyage across South America, instead of 
just touching at seaports as most professior.al 
travel trips do, traversed five countries, Brazil, 





Paraguay, Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru.”’ Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune 
Booklist 33:116 D '36 
+ Books pl0 D 13 °'36 900w 
+ Boston Transcript p4 N 21 '36 300w 


+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 N 7 '36 170w 


“There is no more interesting recent book 
about South America. . . Special mention should 
be made of Dickinson’s linoleum block prints, 
of which there are about one hundred in the 
volume. His style has matured greatly since the 
Mexican volume, which itself contained excel- 
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lent work. Any lingering omemour in that 
is now definitely outgrown.’’ W. 
+ Christian Century 53:1620 D 2°36 450w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 NV 20 ‘36 
+N Y Times p4 D 27 '36 1400w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 15:57 D 5 °'36 330w 
Springf’d Repub pl2 D 17 ‘36 500w 


B or 92 Biography 


KUNITZ, STANLEY J., and HAYCRAFT, 
HOWARD, eds. British authors of the nine- 
teenth century; complete in one volume with 
1000 biographies and 350 portraits. 677p $5 
Wilson, H.W. 


928 Authors, English 


“The purpose of this work is to provide in a 
single volume brief, readable accounts of the 
lives of the major and minor British authors 
of the nineteenth century concerning whom stu- 
dents and amateurs of English literature are 
likely at any time to desire information.’’ Pref. 





Booklist 33:153 Ja °'37 
+N Y Times pil2 D 13 °36 260w 


“An invaluable reference book. It contains 
brief but competent biographies of at least a 
thousand persons, written with careful atten- 
tion to accuracy but couched in readable form, 
with specific reference to the works of the 
authors under notice and listings of books about 
them and their work. On the whole the distri- 
bution of space seems well planned and the 
inclusions well justified. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits and should 
prove indispensable to all those whose work or 
interest demands information on writers.’’ A. L. 

+ Sat R of Lit 15:19 D 19 '36 210w 


Fiction 


FAIRBANK, MRS JANET (AYER). Rich man, 
poor man. 626p $2.50 Houghton 
36-35990 


This long novel which pictures American life 
and politics during the period from 1912 to 
1929, tells the story of one of the younger 
generation of the Smiths, the family who 
figured in an earlier novel by Mrs Fairbank. 
In 1912 Hendricks Smith has just left Harvard 
and in opposition to his family joined the 
Progressive Party working for Roosevelt. He 
marries, in haste, a young and ardent crusader 
from Kansas, and the years that follow reveal 
the gradual decay of a marriage based too ex- 
clusively on a common political enthusiasm. 





Booklist 33:156 Ja ‘37 
“Mrs. Fairbank has undertaken a difficult 
task—tto give historic perspective to an era 
which is so close behind us that we still feel 
the vibration of its passing. She has accom- 
plished that purpose with notable success, and 
every reader who has had even the smallest of 
parts in the show will see more deeply into 
its significance when he has examined it with 
the detachment and clear vision which Mrs. 
Fairbank has brought to it as the framework 
of fiction.”’ Lisle Bell 
+ Books pl2 D 13 '36 600w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 D 3 '36 1000w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pi9 D 5 '36 450w 
— +N Y Times p7 D 20 °36 700w 
+ Sat R of Lit 15:5 D 12 ‘36 700w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 10 '37 280w 


LINCOLN, JOSEPH CROSBY. Great-aunt 
Lavinia. 339p $2.50 Appleton-Century 


Cape Cod in the early days of the twentieth 
century is the setting for this story of great- 
aunt Lavinia, aged seventy-five. The shrewd, 
kindly old lady takes a hand in the destinies 
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of a well-loved great-niece and puts her on the 
road to success in several senses of the word. 


Booklist 33:123 D ‘36 
Books p18 O 25 '36 130w 
+-—N Y Times p21 N 1 '36 450w 


“A pleasing romance, and good character 
development, all of these combining to make a 
satisfying novel.’’ 

-+- Springf’d Republican p7e D 6 '36 160w 





Children’s Books 


FLACK, MARJORIE (MRS KARL LARSSON). 
Willy Nilly; il. by [the author]. unp $1 Mac- 


millan 
36-18751 


Picture-story book about Willy Nilly, a pen- 
guin who wanted to be different. He tried one 
thing after another, until one time he almost 
lost his life thru his stubborn ways. After 
that he was content to be like all the other 
penguins. 


-+- Commonweal 25:135 N 27 ‘36 40w 


Horn Bk M 12:349 N °36 30w 


“(The auther] knows children’s interests and 
has put into the story a fun and a suspense 
that will charm 4 to 6 year olds. The pictures 
are full of humor and lively action.”’ A. T. 

+N Y Times p4i N 15 °'36 100w 


Springf’d Republican p7e D 6 ‘36 170w 





PETERSHAM, MRS MAUD (FULLER), and 
PETERSHAM, MISKA. Story book of wheels, 
ships, trains, aircraft [il. by the authors]. 
4bks in 1 unp $2.50 Winston 

380 Transportation—Juvenile literature 
35-34917 
“The four sections of the book, rollers turn- 
ing into wheels, early wagons and carts, the 
wheels of industry from treadmills to the 
great wheels of modern machinery; trains, 
from Stephenson’s little Rocket down to the 
great passenger locomotives of today: flying, 
bginning with the legend of Icarus and ending 
with the stratosphere balloon, contain much 
material of value that is well within the com- 
prehension of 7 and 8 year olds, while boys 
and girls considerably older will enjoy this 
book for its lively illustrations. The four parts 
may be had separately.’’ N Y Times 


Booklist 32:149 Ja '36 

“A book that may be confidently given to 
any child who can read, trusting it to hold 
his attention like a story book and delight his 
eye as well. The research involved must have 
been great; the drawings are exact, the colored 
plates—128 of them—reflect art methods of the 
time.”” M. L. Becker 

+ Books p8 Ja 5 °36 400w 


+N Y Times pll F 9 °36 320w 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. Star for Hansi; with 
drawings by Grace Paull. 30p $1 Harper 
36-21349 
Christmas story for young readers. Woven 
into the story of a little German girl, Sophie, 
who spent her last penny to buy a tinsel star 
for her crippled little brother, is the story of 
@ more modern little girl. 


Booklist 33:93 N °36 

+ Books p10 D 20 °36 150w 

+ Commonweal 25:135 N 27 '36 30w 
Horn Bk M 12:287 S '36 50w 


“This little story is told with something of 
the warmth and simplicity of a folk-tale and 
speaks as plainly to little children as_ did 
Sophie’s heart on that long ago Christmas Eve. 
In appearance, too, the book is a delight, with 
its excellent printing and its appealing illustra - 
tions in red, yellow and black.’”’ E. L. Buell 

+N Y Times pl0 N 22 '36 320w 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


(Continued from page 567) 


(Price and Ticen. $1.25), Occupations and 
Vocational Guidance (Bennett. 2d. ed. rev. 
$1.25), Make Your Own Job (Ryder and 
Doust. $2; Library price $1.50); and Source 
Book for Vocation Guidance (Watson. $2.25) 
More complete information on any of these 
titles will be furnished gladly on request. 
* * * 

Increasing emphasis is placed by educators 
and librarians on the principle that instruc- 
tion in the use of the library and books as 
tools should be given to the student as part 
of the regular curriculum, so that he may 
learn how to use a specific tool at the time 
when he needs to use that tool in his school 
work. As one school librarian expresses it, 
“Library instruction should be a method of 
study in all courses, rather than a separate 
course.” 

With this idea in mind, Mrs. Florence 
Damon Cleary of the Hutchins School, De- 
troit, Mich., prepared a series of lessons to 
be tied in with courses in English, civics, etc. 
and tried them out in her own school. Last 





year a set of these lessons to be given with 
instruction in English, was revised and pub- 
lished as Learning to Use the Library in 
the Junior High School. Six lessons are 
available. in one pamphlet, accompanied by 
suggestions to teacher and librarian for teach- 
ing. The lessons themselves are also pub- 
lished singly in pamphlet form, to be put 
into the hands of the students. 


It was the intention of author and publisher, 
if the need for this group of lessons was 
sufficiently great, to issue similar sets deal- 
ing with other subjects in the curriculum. We 
shall be glad to hear from those who have 
had occasion to examine or make use of the 
lessons whether or not they are satisfactory, 
what might be done to make them more 
useful, and for what subjects in the cur- 
riculum additional sets of lessons might well 
be provided. 

* * * 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have brought to 
our attention that the price of Effie L. Power’s 
Bag O’Tales entered in the fifth edition of the 
Children’s Catalog has been reduced to $2.50 
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This periodical (formerly The Historical Outlook) is now 
in its twenty-eighth year of publication and under the present 
editorial policy will be devoted to material in all phases 
of the social studies for teachers in the secondary school field. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year. 

Published monthly from October to May inclusive. 
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